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GENIUS AND THE AESTHETIC RELATION OF THE ARTS* 
MILTON C. NAHM 


However fully aware one fallen under the spell of great art may be of the 
“superstitions” which, Croce insists,' attend “the cult of the genius,’ it is 
difficult, if not impossible wholly to avoid entertaining some of that cult’s 
beliefs. How, indeed, escape the notion that the descending cadences of the second 
movement of Mozart’s Concerto No. 21 in C, the Falstaff who “lards the lean 
earth,” and the ugliness of those Hell Hounds who 


. .. when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturb’d thir noyse, into her woomb, 
And kennel there, yet there still bark’d and howl’d 
Within unseen, 


are “original” and beyond exhaustive analysis in terms of craft and technique? 
And who would deny, despite such extravagances as the transformation of Vergil 
into a necromancer, Socrates into a saint, and Aristotle into a divinity, that there 
are authentic experiences of men whose stature does not permit comfortable fit 
within the categories with which human beings classify and so understand their 
fellows? To one experiencing “birth in beauty,” there is little strain in accepting 
as unique both the genius and the event he has created. 

And yet, as one accepts the novelty of the genius and the individuality of the 
work of fine art, one may be plagued by the notion that “uniqueness” itself may 
easily join that procession of superstition-ridden words—” inspiration,” “divine 
afflatus,” “enthusiasm,” “poetic madness,” “divine Prometheus under Jove” — 
with which the “cult of the genius” has at various times and in various contexts 
characterized or “explained” the powers which stir the poet, the musician and 
the painter to create. The suspicion is allayed by one fundamental fact: the word 
‘‘uniqueness” most clearly places the problem of genius in its proper realm, 
vaguely suggested by other terms, the realm of human freedom, in the specific 
form called creativity. This is principally indicated in the assumption that the 
novel or the individual is that which escapes or is free from exhaustive analysis 
or precision in prediction in terms of the mechanical processes, either of processes 
which enter upon the history of the agent who produces it or in the materials, 
techniques, symbols, styles, or forms which he employs. 

Moreover, it is in precisely this realm of human freedom that the crucial 
issue concerning the classification of the aesthetic arts emerges. I doubt that 
many would take umbrage at Croce’s second dictum*—“all books dealing with 

* Read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, October 22, 1949. 


1 Aesthetic as Science of Expression, translated by Douglas Ainslie, p. 15. 
2 [bid., p. 114. 
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classifications and systems of the arts could be burned without any loss what- 
ever”—if forced to memorize even the post-Hegelian efforts to interrelate the 
arts. To burn such books, however, would scarcely resolve the problem of freedom 
which the aesthetic relation of the arts raises. For if what is novel is inexplicable 
in terms of the determined aspects of process and history, it would appear also to 
escape classification at that most crucial point in analysis—the point at which 
the painting or the poet becomes “‘fine”’ or “free art.” 

The critics and poets of the eighteenth century were, fortunately, well aware 
that the fundamental problems of genius and of judgment inhere in freedom, 
for from them we may get our bearings in a complex maze. Alexander Pope* sees 
clearly that artist and critic are closely related: 


In Poets as true genius is but rare, 

True Taste as seldom is the Critics share; 

Both must alike from Heav’n derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 


And his Essay on Criticism arrives, as well, at the central problem:* “Some 
beauties yet no Precepts can declare,” since 


Music resembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky License answer to the full 

Th’intent propos’d, that License is a rule. 


A century rebelling against a traditional interpretation of Aristotelian poetics 
which ignored the meaning for art of Aristotle’s own theory of free choice® and 
failed to assess at its true worth Aristotle’s bow® to poetry as an art of enthusiasm, 
set as the mark of its attack “rules . .. made but to promote their end.” Young’ 
maintained that there are in poetry “‘mysteries not to be explained but admired”’ 
and urged that ‘‘a genius differs from a good understanding as a magician from a 
good architect; that raises his structure by means invisible, this by the skilful 
use of common tools.”’ Its poets and critics centered attention upon rules, 
methods, means and ends in a search for the original. ‘The first and leading 
quality of genius,” wrote Gerard,$ is ‘invention.’ The poets and critics asked, in 
effect, how could what is “original” emerge if it were explicable wholly in terms 
of rational zéxvn and could, in more modern phrase, on the side of wholly rational 
criticism, be “subdued to the intellect.” They had clear vision concerning the 
nature of the problem and unerringly took their own cue to the alliance of 
freedom and genius from the fountainhead of speculation on the su!:ject.? Plato 


3 An Essay on Criticism, lines 11 sq. 

4 Tbid., 141 sq. 

5 Compare LE. N. 1140 b 20-25 and Poetics XXV. 

6 Rhetoric III. 7, Problems XXX. I, and Poetics XVII, XXV. 

7 Edward Young, Conjectures on Original Composition, ed. Steinke, see pp. 45-6, 49. 
8 Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Taste. Cf. Plato’s Jon 534. 

9 Apology 22. 
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had written that “not by wisdom do poets write poetry but by a sort of genius 
and inspiration” and so had sought'to emancipate the artist he himself had 
condemned to the servitude of serving as mirror of the world by means of the 
mimesis which so admirably fits the rational doctrine of Ideas.!° In Jon Plato 
delivers" the artist from that bondage to the freedom of inspiration. It is notable 
that one so raised need have no “knowledge of a whole art” nor can he” “make 
right judgments of the sayings and doings of that art.” Plato is the source of the 
eighteenth century’s notions concerning genius, but Longinus, in that great 
work of ancient literary criticism, de Sublimitate, fixes the image of the great man 
and of great art. And, indeed, Longinus stresses" the crucial issue, namely that 
there are profoundly moving works of art whose makers evidently thought “little 
of minute correctness,” a suggestion which clearly allies technique and judgment 
to crafts but denies their relevance to the products of free genius. The writers 
of the eighteenth century, I repeat, saw the problem clearly in terms of human 
freedom. They sought to solve it by denying that there is either an identity of 
techniques in art and fine art or, indeed, that there may be a technique of fine 
art. On this latter issue, they were in error. And it is precisely in the apparently 
abortive effort of post-Kantian philosophers to indicate the aesthetic bond among 
the arts through the analysis of the relations of genius and mechanism that the 
character of the problem of creative freedom comes clear and may be solved. 
Historically, this occurred because the tradition of the artist as free creator 
flowed into the Critique of Judgment in which Kant, as Bosanquet writes,“ gave 
aesthetic consciousness its “final negative definition” in terms of freedom. The 
core of Kant’s theory is the proposition'® that ‘taste in the Beautiful is alone 
disinterested and free satisfaction.” But the very abstractness with which Kant 
wrote upon aesthetic theory confronted his followers with the task of elaborating 
upon the original pattern of freedom. The tradition flows strongly from the third 
critique in a current of classification of fine arts, through Hegel’s, Schopenhauer’s 
and Nietzsche’s philosophies of fine art until it encounters the firm obstacle of 
Croce’s expressionism, constructed in part to stem all classifications of the 
aesthetic arts in the name of that very freedom which Kant exalts. In fact, we can 
best understand the problem of genius and the aesthetic relation of the arts both 
in its Kantian and later forms once we ascertain the use to which Kant directed 
the tradition of genius in clarifying his conception of artistic freedom.'* The task 
he set himself is stated in terms which are but an aesthetic echo of those used 
in the first critique to express his conception of freedom: ‘Freedom (inde- 
pendence) from the laws of nature is no doubt a liberation from compulsion,” 
he had written,” “but also from the guidance of all rules.” This principle is now 


10 Republic X, 596. 

11 Jon 532. 

12 Jon 538. Compare Laws 719. 

13 Longinus’ de Sublimitate XXXVI, 1, 3. 

14 Bernard Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, pp. 265-66. 

18 Critique of Judgment, translated by J. H. Bernard, p. 54. 

16 J have made no mention in this paper of Kant’s indebtedness to Shaftesbury and 
other writers on genius who more particularly influenced the Kantian theory of mechanism. 

17 Critique of Pure Reason, A 447, Norman Kemp Smith’s translation. 
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specified for aesthetic:* “Ari ...is called free. ... But it is not inexpedient to 
recall that in all free arts there is yet requisite something compulsory.” More 
explicitly,’ two factors are to be recognized in genius, “Spirit,” introduced to 
ensure “originality,” and “mechanism,” “without which the spirit, which must 
be free in art and which alone inspires the work, would have no body and would 
evaporate altogether.” 

Kant’s “reconciliation” of spirit and mechanism in the theory of genius is 
tantalizingly brief. Spirit, Kant holds, is “ineffable” and related to “inspiration,” 
but he is careful to relate”® it on its ideal side to reason: “We ought only to 
describe as Art, production through freedom, 7.e. through a will that places 
Reason at the basis of its actions.” This evidently is based on the supposition”! 
that the determining ground of the judgment of taste lies in “the concept of that 
which may be regarded as the supersensible substrate of humanity.” 

If, however, the theoretical raises tantalizing possibilities for metaphysics, 
the practical reconciliation, the interrelating of spirit to actual mechanisms, 
does so no less for the aesthetician: “In poetry,” writes Kant,” “there must be 
an accuracy and wealth of language, and also prosody and measure.” From this, 
the seed, grow such elaborations of “mechanism” as the studies of media, symbols, 
and feelings which find their places in the philosophies of art in the nineteenth 
century. It appears to me that these elaborations remain, principally, studies of 
classification and interrelations of ‘‘mechanisms,” rather than with the aesthetic 
interrelations of the arts. As such, there is stress upon the means-end relation in 
its rational application to the “something compulsory”’ in signs, media, feelings, 
and unity. It is when we ask how what Kant called “spirit” is related to these 
“mechanisms” that Young’s conception of the genius as a “magician” rather 
than one with “a good understanding” assumes its proper importance as the 
reasons for his suggestion that the “magician” uses “means invisible” become 
meaningful. For to deal with “mechanisms,’”’ with ‘common tools,” means to 
proceed by technique or rationally according to rule and where error enters, 
the end-product is flawed. Many an able critic, after Longinus, cogitating upon 
genius, had been struck by the fact that the artisan who makes a work of fine 
arts may not only ignore rules but would appear never to have subjected himself 
to the disciplines ordinarily needed to acquire them. It is evident that, in this 
sense, Young’s ‘means invisible” are means non-technical or non-rational. This, 
in fact is all too apparent in the long history of the thesis that the artist is one 
literally mad, one whose eye in “fine frenzy” doth roll. The origin of this notion 
is the theory of enthusiasm or ecstasy,” its methodology is the illogical conversion 
of a- or non-rational into irrational, and its barren conclusion is sufficiently 
clear in Jung’s remark™ that “Any reaction to stimulus may be causally ex- 


18 Critique of Judgment, Section 43, p. 184. 

19 Tbid., pp. 184-85. 

20 Tbid., p. 183. 

21 Ibid., Section 57, p. 233. 

22 Tbid., Section 43, p. 185. 

23 Cf. Note 6 above and my Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions, Chapter IX. 
24 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 177. 
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plained, but the creative act, which is the absolute antithesis of mere reaction, 
will forever elude the human understanding.” 

Another “superstition,” no less hoary than that of the madness of the artist 
has served to illuminate speculation upon the supposed ways in which men 
produce works of fine art while yet escaping servitude to techniques of science 
and art. It would be naive for theorists to ignore those geniuses whe have emerged 
in the sere and yellow period of their lives but there are figurative uses of the 
terms “youth” and precocity which fit into a general theory of genius as primi- 
tivism. Primitivism provides a clue to the fine artist’s creative powers and 
freedom, offering, as it does, to explain how a man can know without effort, 
discipline, or technical training. 

Primitivism assumes a variety of forms. There is Schopenhauer’s suggestion,?® 
that “the genius is to a certain extent a child” in his “naiveté and sublime sim- 
plicity.” It is notable that the view is grounded on the twin assumptions that 
“the mental powers develop much earlier than the needs they are designed to 
serve” and that “phenomena are brooded over and stored up carefully for the 
coming time.” Thus to lay stress upon the imagination’s powers of preformation 
of technical skills is interesting but the general theory rests, or so it appears to 
me, upon an untenable identification of play and art.?® 

For Hegel, the relation of Kant’s dualism of freedom, “spirit”? and mechanism, 
would appear to be grounded on what I prefer to call cultural primitivism. On this 
hypothesis, the modifications of material employed in art, if taken from the age 
in which we live,” will not readily escape the appearance of a purely artificial 
and intentional composition.” Hegel argues,” therefore, that the “artist has a 
freer hand for his artistic powers of composition . . . if the actions, histories, and 
characters are borrowed from ancient times.’”? The hypothesis, which might 
perhaps fairly be called a cultural analogue to “aesthetic distance,” is presupposed 
by an heroic age. It but partially frees the artist from the need to submit to the 
compulsions of signs and, certainly, does not account for the acquisition of such 
technical skills as fine art requires, perhaps on the unphilosophical assumptions 
that the fine artist is not only a magician but a prophet as well. 

The emphasis which Schopenhauer and Hegel place upon the function of the 
imagination in interrelating art and fine art, spirit and mechanism, anticipate the 
most radical, systematic and general form of genius as primitivism. This I should 
call epistemological primitivism and, in its employment in the task of freeing the 
artist from the compulsions of rules and mechanisms, it is perfected by Croce in 
his theory of genius. In its epistemological form, however, primitivism was 
becoming explicit in the writings of both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, more 
particularly in their application of Kantian theory to music. Schopenhauer 
urges”® that this art is a direct expression of the will and infers* that “the essence 


25 The World as Will and Idea, translated by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, Vol. III, Chap- 
ter XXXI, p. 314. 

26 See Aesthetic Experience and Iis Presuppositions, Chapter VII. 

27 The Philosophy of Fine Art, translated by F. P. B. Osmaston, Vol. I, p. 254. 

28 Tbid., p. 254-55. 

29 The World as Will and Idea, Vol. I, Book III, Sect. 52, pp. 150 sq. 

80 Jbid., Vol. III, Chapter XXXTI, p. 293. 
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of genius must lie in the perfection and energy of the knowledge of perception.” 
Such knowledge he characterizes*! as ‘the most original and fundamental,’ and 
that through which the® “peculiar and true nature of things. ..discloses and 
reveals itself.” All primary thought, he maintains,* “takes place in pictures,” 
which are contrasted to the abstractions of thoughts and conceptions. Finally, 
for Schopenhauer, it is imagination which, as the “indispensable tool” of genius, 
draws fresh nourishment from perception. In Nietzsche’s writing, the strands of 
cultural and epistemological primitivism begin to be drawn together. “Only in 
so far as the genius in the act of artistic production coalesces with this primordial 
artist of the world,” writes* the author of The Birth of Tragedy, “does he catch 
a glimpse of the eternal essence of art,’’ that essence upon which Schopenhauer 
had pondered. Culture and theory of knowledge do tend to coalesce in Nietzche’s 
thoughts concerning genius but, simultaneously, the original interrelation of 
“spirit”? and “mechanism” which for Kant set the very problem of the freedom 
of genius, moves forward to its disruption: “By no means is it possible,”” Nietzsche 
maintains,** “for language adequately to render the cosmic symbolism of music, 
for the very reason that music . . . symbolizes a sphere which is above all appear- 
ance and beyond all phenomena.” Nietzsche goes so far, indeed, as to assert that 
all our knowledge of art is “basically quite illusory.” 

These are, however, but signposts on the highway of genius. Croce’s theory 
of expression is the ultima thule toward which that highway runs. In its Crocean 
form, epistemological primitivism is generalized to assure the unrestricted 
freedom of the genius, now adjudged to be “humanity itself.’ Art is imagination 
or intuition, the first and primitive stage of spirit, sharply differentiated from 
knowledge obtained through the intellect.” At one stroke, the theory of genius and 
of his free creativity is extended not only to all humanity and to the denial that 
there are specific aesthetic arts. What Pope but hinted at is now asserted in 
philosophical language: the identity of genius and taste, of creativity and 
judgment. 

Croce understands clearly what he has done. Imagination, he holds,* “has no 
need for a master” and expression is “free inspiration.’ Spirit, in Kant’s sense, 
has been freed from the “something compulsory” of ‘‘mechanisms” and so 
thoroughly has this been done that imagination, intuition or expression is not 
only emancipated from technique but—since genius and tests are identified— 
from objective judgment as well.‘° To one troubled by the nominalism of Croce’s 


31 Tbid., p. 295. 

32 Tbid., pp. 295-96. 

33 Tbid., p. 296. 

34 Op. Cit., p. 50, translated by W. A. Haussman. 

35 Tbid., p. 55. 

36 Aesthetic, p. 15: ‘It has been forgotten that genius is not something that has fallen 
from heaven, but humanity itself.’’ Croce urges the point in order to ensure the identity 
of genius and taste. 

37 Ibid., p. 1. 

38 Jbid., p. 2; ef. p. 116. 

39 Jbid., p. 51. 

40 Tbid., pp. 70, 71, and 90. See the discussion of this point in ‘“‘On the Relations of Pub- 
lic and Private Art,’? College Art Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 255 sq. It should be noted 
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theory and accepting Kant’s inference that “freedom . . . from the laws of nature 
is no doubt a liberation from compulsion but also from the guidance of all rules,” 
there is one sentence in Croce’s generalization of the theory of genius and free 
creativity which makes it possible to ascertain, in fact, what is implied and 
whether, indeed, what is implied makes an aesthetic relation of the arts im- 
possible. That it ostensibly does render such a relation impossible is a recurrent 
theme in Croce’s aesthetic and the theme recurs because Croce’s is an aesthetic 
of the unique individual, of the original and unclassifiable work of art, produced 
by sheer originality. 

The one sentence is “the search for the end of art is ridiculous... since to 
fix an end is to choose . . . to choose is to will.’ And it is significant because to 
the word “end” have adhered in philosophical speculation the two aspects which 
Plato attributed to the idea of good, namely, intelligibility and power.” In 
asserting that the artist genius need not search for the end of art Croce is attempt- 
ing to establish the free originality and autonomy of the genius precisely as did 
St. Augustine in maintaining that “the world was created by God out of nothing 
and this creation was due to God’s absolute free will, not to any logical or other 
necessity, or to any Idea outside himself.’** Young’s genius who used “means- 
invisible” is now recognizable. In Croce, the denial to the fine artist of a rational 
technical means-end relation is the assertion that the genius is precisely analogous 
to the God of the Hebraic-Christian tradition.“ Croce’s genius, like God the 
creator, creates out of non-existent matter*® and without external compulsion 
of logic or ideas.*® 


We may go farther and extend our statement of the problem of genius to that 
of the aesthetic relation of the arts. As we have seen, this is essentially the 
relation of the free genius to the “something compulsory” of mechanisms and 
Croce’s radical emancipation of the genius’ unconditioned freedom is but a 
reflection of a violent reaction to a second and differing theological assertion 
concerning God’s freedom. This is evident in Croce’s criticism of Hegel who, he 
writes,” “could not discover the first ingenuous theoretic form, which is the lyric 





that for Croce the aesthetic stage is one of ‘“‘genuine sensible certainty . . . where there is 
no distinction of subject and object, no comparison of one thing to another.’’ What is Liv- 
ing and What is Dead in Hegel’s Philosophy, p. 123. 

41 Aesthetic, p. 51 and p. 112: ‘‘ Expression does not possess means, because it has not an 
end.’’ Cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art, Chapter II. 

42 See Republic VI. 509 and Sophist 249. 

48 Quoted from Erich Frank’s “‘St. Augustine and Greek Thought,’ (The Augustinian 
Society, 1942). See also Professor Frank’s Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth, Chapter III, note 19. 

44 See my ‘“‘The Theological Background of the Theory of the Artist as Creator,’’ The 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

45 Aesthetic, pp. 5-6: ‘On the hither side of the lower limit is sensation, formless matter, 
which the spirit can never apprehend in itself as simple matter. This it can only possess 
with form and in form, but postulates the notion of it as a mere limit. Matter, in its ab- 
straction, is mechanism, passivity; it is what the spirit of man suffers, but does not pro- 
duce.” 

46 Tbid., p. 2 on relation of concepts and intuitions. 

47 What is Living and What is Dead in Hegel’s Philosophy, E. T., p. 122. 
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or the music of spirit, and in which there is nothing philosophically contra- 
dictory, because the philosophical problem has not yet emerged.” Now Hegel 
held that the core of the theory of genius is this,“ that “true originality is... 
identical with true objectivity.” This can only mean that true artistic freedom 
consists in the objectification of imagination in suitable media [matter] and with 
reference to the end of art.*® Stated in this way, Hegel’s thesis is no less absolutist 
than Croce’s—and for good reason. What we are in fact dealing with is that 
alternative interpretation of freedom which stems not from Genesis but from 
Plato’s Timaeus, a conception of freedom within rational limitations of idea and 
matter, in which freedom is not freedom to perform miracles but the freedom of 
self determination within fixed laws of nature.*° Indeed, it is startling and illumi- 
nating, to find Hegel curbing the absolutism of his own statement concerning 
complete originality and rationality. Hegel’s genius is artistically inspired in the 
sense that he has the “capacity of being entirely absorbed in a given subject.” © 
The emphasis is upon the “given.” The rational genius, as does Plato’s Demiur- 
gos, encounters something external, which he does not create, is faced by some- 
thing which “the individual is unable to evolve from himself but has to find it”’ 
or, indeed, may not find at all.* 

Are we, then, correct in concluding that artistic freedom in terms of genius 
is but a great analogy of the fine artist to God, a bifurcated analogy formulated 
within the western tradition of speculation in efforts to resolve the theological 
antinomy of God the maker and God the creator, of god the rational technician 
or god the performer of miracles? Does it reflect merely the assertion of man’s 


omniscience or omnipotence or his lack of these perfections because, historically, 


48 The Philosophy of Fine Art, E. T., Vol. I, p. 400. The more complete statement which 
immediately precedes this in Hegel’s discussion of originality (Vol. I, Chapter III, C) is 
as follows: ‘‘The final result, then, of our inquiry on this head is that true originality does 
not consist in merely conforming to the paramount conditions of style, but in a kind of 
inspired state (in der subjektiven Begeistrung) personal to the artist which, instead of com- 
mitting itself wholly to a mere external manner of composition, seizes hold of a particular 
subject-matter that is essentially rational, and by virtue of its own resources and quality, 
re-clothes the same as from within the artist himself and not merely in a way conformable 
to the essential notion of the art adopted, but also in a form adequate to the universal 
notion of the Ideal.” 

49 See Hegel’s discussion, Introduction to the Philosophy of Fine Art, Chapter III, Part 
II, Bosanquet’s translation, pp. 115-42. It should be noted that Hegel maintains that the 
imagination is creative but that to create is ‘‘to apprehend it [i. e. the inner core of reason] 
clothed in the concrete form of actual existence and individuality.”’ The quotation is from 
The Philosophy of Fine Ari, E. T., Vol. I, p. 383. See, also, Bosanquet’s Three Lectures on 
Aesthetic, p. 62. 

50 See H. A. Wolfson’s ‘Philo on Free Will,’”? Harvard Theological Review, XXXV, No. 
2 (1942), pp. 138-40. 

51 The Philosophy of Fine Art, Vol. I, p. 391. 

52 Ibid. See, for example, p. 391: ‘‘The impulse to production can therefore be given by 
something entirely outside the artist’s life....” and p. 385, ‘‘This artistic creativeness 
consequently encloses within itself, as art does throughout, the aspect of immediacy en- 
visaged with the directness of Nature’s own creations, and it is this appearance, which 
the individual is unable to evolve from himself, but has to find it, if he finds it at all, aa 
immediately presented to him.” 

53 See above, footnote 52. 
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the nous of Plato’s macrocosm is the nous of our microcosmic soul, and because 
the long history of the development of the conception of a unique, rather than 
a typical soul in the middle ages finds a modern application in Croce’s assertion®® 
that “every work of art expresses a state of the soul, and the state of the soul is 
individual and always new, the intuition implies infinite intuitions . . . particular 
works of art are infinite: all are original . . . each one unsubdued by the intellect’’? 
Are we, finally, to accept as the result of a century of speculation upon the genius 
the absurdity that we are all geniuses in the sense that we are in aesthetic and 
artistic experiences, wholly free of conditioning factors? 

The answer is in each case, in my opinion, no. We do well to emancipate our- 
selves and aesthetic from the trappings of a theological tradition which in the 
context of philosophy of art would involve acceptance not of an “attendant,” 
but of a central “superstition,” namely, that man is omnipotent or omniscient. 
It is of no less importance, however, to know why the notion of genius is so 
tenacious, why it recurs, and what place it merits in the problem of free creativity 
in art. Genius does have meaning, both psychologically and philosophically. 
Psychologically, it is understandable in aesthetic precisely as the old saying that 
history is what Alcibiades said and did is understandable to the historian. Men 
do not ordinarily think in terms of souls, techniques, or rules. They cherish 
images of personages, of heroes, of saints, and of geniuses in art, images in 
which inhere deeds of unparalleled valor, virtue without stain, and constructions 
of supreme excellence. There meet in the genius two notions, that of the miracu- 
lous creator of unique individuals and of the wholly rational demiurge, and the 
product is a personification or hypostatization of the imagined limit of men’s 
powers. The genius is a species of the free man, of which the hero is the genus. 
As the hero is free to face and overcome dangers fatal to lesser mortals, the saint 
free in his incapacity to sin, so the genius as artist is free to make without error. 
The genius as creator and maker alike is the product of the imagination, a work 
of art. If it, as work of art, comes under rules of technique—and it must be 
remembered that this is a most fertile source of symbol for fine art—it may 
indeed become a work of fine art. Shaftesbury, it appears to me, has correctly 
sensed®* the psychological needs satisfied by the image of the genius: ‘‘No poet,” 
he writes, ‘‘...can do anything great in his own way without the imagination 
or supposition of a divine presence,” and adds, sagely enough, that whether the 
“divine presence’’ be spectral or real is of no consequence. The need is to transport 
the mind, as Shaftesbury insists,* “‘with more than what I feel at ordinary hours.” 
Men need the image of the fine artist as genius to embody their own idealizations 
of perfection and power to avoid or to transcend error. As, in Lord Rosebery’s 
words, “France in chill moments of disaster . . . will turn and warm herself at the 
glories of Napoleon,” so man will be inspired by the names of Leonardo, Dante, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Giotto and their fellows. Whether this source of 


54 See, for example, Philebus 29-30 and Rep. X, 603. 

55 The Essence of Aesthetic, E. T., pp. 56-57. Compare Rep. III, on ‘faculties’ and func- 
tions of the soul. 

56«*A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm,”’ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, etc., by Anthony Ear! of Shaftesbury, ed. John M. Robertson (1900), p. 36. 

57 Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
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inspiration in their own moments of frustration, despair or discouragement is an 
image of a producer of uniqueness and perfection endowed with power of sheer 
creativity overleaping all natural law or one of sheer rationality who under- 
stands and controls all means-end relations, we may with confidence infer from 
the psychological the philosophical abstraction: unconditioned creativity and 
wholly conditioned rationality of craft are limiting conceptions of human 
freedom. The first is required to give the notion of the “original” and the 
“unique,” the second to emancipate man from limitations actually confronting 
a rational approach to the unique. Each is needed to set the desired but un- 
achievable end of productivity and to guazantee progress toward that infinitely 
approachable but unachievable goal. Sheer uniqueness is impossible, the theory of 
the genius to the contrary notwithstanding, for the work of fine art must fall 
within categories of intelligibility. 

Within the bounds of these limiting conceptions, may a meaningful statement 
be made concerning the aesthetic relation of the arts? We can make such a state- 
ment, once we have cast forth such paraphernalia as Young’s “‘invisible means.” 
The arts may be interrelated aesthetically and classified intelligibly provided we 
also discard the dearly bought and dearly held myths that freedom is freedom 
only if one may do anything one wants to do and that the only law of freedom 
is, as Pope suggested, the rule of license. There is a law of freedom in art and its 
principal hypothesis is that the work of fine art is explicable in terms of a rational 
means-end relation.® Fine art, no less than craft, is réxvn and it is free only in 
comparison and contrast to art or craft. Granted such a technique called fine 
art, its correlative in judgment—-since I should hold that artistic productivity 
and aesthetic experience are generically the same in being productive although 
they are specifically different in that one is making and the other is judging—will 
be rationally grounded and a classification of the aesthetic arts is possible. 

This means that epistemological primitivism is unsound precisely because, 
despite Croce’s assertion, the philosophical problem has emerged in the aesthetic 
stage. No aesthetic stage is conceivable except by comparison and contrast to a 
non-aesthetic stage. The non-aesthetic work of art is sign or symbol, medium, 
objectified feeling, i. e. ‘a concrete significant form” belonging to the realm of 
mechanism and fact. The work of fine art, ordered in terms of end, is a single 
instrument.*° 

It should next be noted that the mechanisms of art condition but do not deter- 
mine the work of fine art or artistic freedom. Architecture, painting, music, 
poetry, sculpture and the dance are generic names for the specific mechanisms 
of art, i. e. for buildings, paintings, etc. As mechanisms, such works of art are 
not interchangeable.® Not only is it true that if a man need a habitation he will 


58 T have examined some of the principal problems of the work of art as a mechanism in 
“Structure and the Judgement of Art,” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLV, No. 25, pp. 
684-94. It should be noted at this point that such structural or mechanical descriptions of 
the work of art as form, sign, artefact and object of feeling, i. e. the work of art as ‘‘con- 
crete significant form,’’ presuppose the work of fine art. 

59 The work of art is an object, the work of fine art is an event. Consequently, a division 
of the fine arts into spatial and temporal will not suffice. Cf. ‘‘Structure and the Judgement 
of Art,’’ p. 691. 

60 See E. A. Singer, Jr.’s ‘“‘Esthetic and the Rational Ideal,’’ On the Contented Life, p. 18. 
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find that neither painting nor poem will adequately protect him from the ele- 
ments; it is also true that no man can “poem a picture” and that only in figures 
of speech is architecture “frozen music.” It is no less true that no aesthetically 
qualified building will exist unless the non-aesthetic and mechanical architecture 
to construct it, the symbols it incorporates, the feelings it expresses, likewise 
exist. It is nonetheless true that in their aesthetic meanings, the conditioning 
but not determining mechanisms are interchangeable, i. e. precisely in relation to 
what Kant called “spirit.”” The aesthetic arts are interchangeable instruments 
for the single and unique end of stimulating the productive imagination to 
create the creator.” 

The work of fine art, the single instrument related to this end, operates as an 
‘4ndividual event,” intelligible not as a species of a genus but as an individual of a 
class. It is intelligible not as a mere fact but as a valuable individual belonging 
to a category of value. Our value experiences of works of fine art consist in 
movements of the imagination and our reflection upon those movements. The 
specification or individualization of those value experiences turns upon the kinds 
of equilibrium reestablished after we have been profoundly moved in aesthetic 
experience. 

I have urged thus far that, by way of illustration, a poem is a fact or mechanism 
and may be analyzed at that level without reference to value in terms of unity, 
media, signs, expression of feeling. I do not argue that these “factual” attributes 
may not be later interpreted in terms of value. In fact, I should argue that 
prior to such aesthetic valuation the mechanism must be treated as a whole 
and related to the end of creativity. But may we not break down the category 
of value, creativity, into principal subdivisions and so make clearer what we 
mean? We may and the terminology is readily available, although history has 
often obscured its meaning. The fact or mechanism becomes an aesthetically 
valued individual the moment we assign to it the terms ordinarily associated 
with aesthetic “types,” i. e. the terms comic, tragic, sublime, or ugly. In this 
sense, the aesthetic relation of the arts isan answer to two questions, not one. 
For the technique of fine art consists in the artist employing the mechanisms of 
art, i. e. media, signs, feelings, etc., to produce, let us say, a tragic or a comic 
whole. The artist may succeed or he may fail and we may judge correctly or 
falsely but if he succeed technically and we succeed in sound judgment, the paint- 
ing he paints and the poem he writes may both be classified as tragic or comic and 
classified both correctly and aesthetically. 

This means that the precise relation of the aesthetic arts may be determined 
by the impact of the whole work of fine art upon our imagination. These wholes— 
individuals which fall under the categories of the comic, the tragic, the ugly, 
and the sublime, although each individual must vary in its mechanical content— 
are evaluations of the work of fine art in terms of human goods. If, under the 
impact of great art, values are destroyed® but the experience nevertheless 
“establishes a new world on the ruins of the old which has been overthrown,” 
the individual work of fine art belongs to the aesthetic class called tragic; if the 

61 See Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions, Chapter XVIII. 


82 Ibid., Chapter XVII, particularly pp. 480 sq. and Chapter XIX. 
68 See Singer, ‘‘Esthetic and the Rational Ideal,” pp. 50 sq. 
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old values are restored and reaffirmed, to the class of comic; if the values are 
destroyed beyond recovery and the imagination driven but to repetition and 
immersion in irony and despair, the work of fine art is ugly. 

In this I have been speaking of the “total structure of art,’”’ that enormously 
complex interrelation of artist, work of art, aesthetic experience and end of art. 
Within that structure, the genius and the aesthetic relation of the arts are 
conjoined in human freedom in the only meaningful sense in which the conception 
of freedom applies to human beings: under the condition of relating mechanisms 
to ends within the scope of limiting conceptions of complete creativity and 
complete rationality. 





THE PHANTOM OF CRITICAL OBJECTIVITY 
PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Even if critics were to strike an accord and give to the world a pandect of 
critical standards, it is questionable, to say the least, that artists would submit 
to them. The autonomy of art in our time has made critical authority a fiction, 
consequently the artist has no need of submission. But the times and events re- 
gardless, there are reasons intrinsic to art which are incompatible with imposed 
standards. 

In order for mandates to have force, compelling sanctions are provided. In 
many periods of history, art was under sanctions, of such variety that only the 
unanticipated, unsanctionable resource of artists, we may suppose, kept the arts 
from fixation into a few approved modes. The critical authority of Aristotle, 
Castelvetro, Boileau, Reynolds, Sainte-Beuve, or Matthew Arnold requires 
sanctions either from apart or from presumed inner monitors; without which, 
and with the knowledge we have of the intrinsic, even spontaneous freedom of 
very much art, there would be no accounting for artists’ submission to anyone. 

This sway over the artist is not a sign, however, that critics had struck hands. 
It is a sign that artists had to live on these terms or that at least they were 
willing to: that art, though it may be intrinsically free, rarely exists in intrinsic 
purity. That critics should agree and should succeed in establishing canons 
binding on themselves long enough to remove our doubts, or should in this way 
draw from nature or the muses the principles meant by writers who speak of 
objective criticism, is a conceit that even the critics do not indulge. 

Yet it is thought by some writers that critics need objective standards, and 
we even read of a “crisis” in criticism which is said to be due to, or at all events 
significantly related to the lack of objective standards. While it might be useful 
to these writersfor such standards to arise—since the measuring and scaling which 
interest them would presumably be facilitated—what use they would be to critics 
is not apparent. On the contrary it must be taken to be axiomatic that the critic 
has what he wants. His criticism in any instance voices some canon or motive for 
which he does not ask, but unconditionally assumes, justification. If others, such 
as the current complainants, don’t like the canons or motives of critics, they can 
only offer a substitute set. What status would this have? What would it stand on 
but the same footing as the one it presumed to displace? That is, would not both 
rest on freedom of judgment? If so, the authority of the one need be no greater 
than that of the other (all critics are created free and equal). On the other hand, 
if freedom of judgment is not a prerogative of critics, what is left to them, and 
how can they exist? (I presume that such as submit to non-aesthetic canons or 
standards will be arbitrarily excluded from the fraternity of critics, by the test 
of good faith.) 

To be sure, a critic may be entirely free in his judgments, yet seem to submit 
them to a standard, just as another may scorn what does not come to him 
spontaneously or expressively. In such case, however, the judgments have not 
been purposely submitted to any standard but have freely converged upon what 
we recognize, after the fact, as a certain standard. This standard is hardly differ- 

13 
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ent from a scientific or statistical one: a mean, tendency, or other nominalistic 
mark. It may be found to characterize the judgments of the expressive, spon- 
taneous critic, in fact those of every critic, more or less. The degree to which it 
does this can be foreseen to be the same thing as the critic’s degree of self-con- 
sistency. 

Perhaps the critical principle or standard discovered more than any other is 
only consistency; and when all is said perhaps this is the most that can con- 
sistently be expected. But consistency, in the spacious, indeterminate sphere of 
aesthetic experience, is only an item, not a sovereign authority. Things which 
would be mutally exclusive if they were to coincide do not always coincide, in 
this sphere, but rather stand separate, thanks to the mediation of other things. 
It is then questionable to call them inconsistent. They are consistent with exist- 
ence, showing that the standard by which we would pronounce them otherwise 
is privative after all, like moral or political or theocratic standards that have 
sometimes been imposed. A standard of criticism, if this one is a fair example, 
appears to be a sanction imposed in behalf of one part of existence against 
others, or a claim by one part to sovereignty over the others. Whether such stand- 
ard is called objective or called subjective is a trifle, since the claim it makes is 
the same in each case. , 

The critical faculty is hardly determined by the desire of some for objectivity, 
or of others for the triumph of a doctrine, or by the prejudices of any party or 
element. If the critic is free, and certainly he is, there is no prescribing to him. 
He is free to become a partisan, setting himself against other partisans and 
the rest of the world (rights of criticism are scarcely distinguishable from modern 
conceptions of rights to life and liberty). So far as anyone judges, he criticizes;! 
and all are as free to judge as they are to live. We might suppose that prudence 
would enjoin a certain direction in judgments, or impose certain criteria. This 
would bid us to reject all alternative courses and follow just that one. But a 
further prudence would counsel us to do that only for sufficient reasons. 

It is disarming to reflect that the task of finding these sufficient reasons is not 
different from the task of judging in the first place. To determine a sufficient 
reason, we require the criteria of judgment, and to obtain these we require 
sufficient reasons. This circularity, even though disarming, is instructive. It 
confirms the freedom of the critic, for it justifies to us no way of imposing stand- 
ards on him, and leaves him to his genius. If he becomes a partisan it is thanks 
to his own limitations. In that capacity he may do injustice, but such is the risk 
of criticism and freedom. 

We may nevertheless insist that injustice must not be done, or that the critic 


1To judge aesthetically is to assert or deny the presence of aesthetic attributes in a 
given subject; which presupposes critical (positive, discriminative, unique) determina- 
tions of such attributes and their relation to the subject. D. W. Prall limited aesthetic 
judgment to an explicit record, as he termed it, of aesthetic experience, (Aesthetic Judg- 
ment, p. 5). Since, however, the record and the experience are hardly distinguishable from 
the memory of the experience, in his terms, every remembered aesthetic experience will 
have to be an aesthetic judgment. This seems forced. The experience involves the judg- 
ment, perhaps, tacit or otherwise. But the judgment involves critical decision, hence it is 
critical. . 
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ought to pursue truth and beauty and take care that his judgments accord with 
these. That is, we would invoke moral principle. But the critic cannot be pre- 
sumed to lack justice or moral principle—he may only be committed to different 
varieties of them. If now we would bring him over to our version, we must re- 
traverse the circular path just noticed, and this is almost certain to be fruitless, 
or if we mean that our standard is the only one, the very fact of disagreement 
with us contradicts this, and likewise if we mean that ours is the highest standard. 
In any event, the presumption that the critic is morally committed to some 
standard, say truth or goodness, requires that such standard be known or, if 
not that, at least that agreement exist concerning interim procedures or points 
of view. Yet none of us profess to have the last word on what (if anything) is 
truth or what is goodness; and agreements concerning procedures or points of 
view either do not exist or else they are soon acknowledged as fatal signs—of 
partisanship or eclecticism or decadence. 

Still, if truth and goodness are not assured, will not the critic acknowledge 
the obligation to beauty or to art, thus owning to a standard and proving the 
contention of objectivism? Again it seems that only a negative answer can stand. 
The obligation of a critic is not different from that of any other agent, though 
his offices may differ much from those of other men. He does not take up criticism, 
or he need not, as an especially moral calling. He takes it up as a philosopher 
does philosophy or an artist art. The utmost in critical morals that can be asked 
of him is that he treat of art and not of something else—even this cannot be 
unconditionally demanded, since art is not absolutely shut off from everything 
else and so cannot be excluded from the regard of science, philosophy, law, 
commerce, or what not. Holding the critic to art exclusively is something justified 
only by economy and a rigid logic. For the rest, it is a question of whether one 
school of criticism shall dictate to the others, or whether non-critics shall dictate 
to critics. In either case it would be the undoing of criticism and the substitution 
of party doctrine, the eclipse of so much of human faculty. Yet the critic is at 
least as free as the artist. 

Seeing that a corollary will be the admission that in criticism anything goes, 
we perhaps demur to this analysis, or to its result, and incline to say that some 
form of belief, some unambiguous hold upon things, is necessary if criticism is to 
have any pertinence. All endeavor, every act, it may be urged, imports definite- 
ness; and here it is only desired to find and establish the fairest measure of 
definiteness for all to judge by. 

The fairest measure, however, need not be a truth-detector, passionometer, or 
any contrivance aping scientific standards.? May it not be just the critic himself? 
Not how an artist’s work measures or tests but how it affects a fine spirit, because 
we, too, are to be affected and we think him an ampler, fairer register than all the 
calculating devices; such is the unanswerable answer. The critical organ must 


2 The attempt to answer critical questions ‘‘experimentally,” as by submitting a picture 
or poem to thirty or forty nondescript arbiters, is in every respect a misconception, falling 
as much outside of criticism as it does outside of science. Aristophanes—so early—bur- 
lesqued the like, submitting words and phrases to be weighed up, in order to tell which 
was the greater poet, Aeschylus or Euripides.—Frogs, 1364 ff. 
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be at least equal to the matter submitted to it, or to such part as it undertakes 
to criticize. What psychological counting and gauging procedure, or formal 
criterion, or adopted model or touchstone, can qualify under this requirement— 
what inanimate, mechanical measure can tell of animation at the most intense 
pitch? How will it treat work of unexampled gender? Nothing less than critical 
acumen of the same genus as the formative aesthetic agency, or as Bergson holds, 
unalloyed intuitive power, can satisfy the requirement of criticism. 

Even so, it is too much to ask, and we incur the equal or harder task of evaluat- 
ing the critic himself—so it may be objected. Here it becomes clear that the 
objectivist’s claim is not to criticism but to economy: a ready standard for the 
widest use. Certainly that is desirable, the same as knowing the alphabet is 
desirable as an advance over illiteracy; but there is still all of the difference 
between the A, B, C’s and Tristram Shandy or Lycidas. It is not criticism to 
pronounce that the artist’s work tallies with some chosen touchstone or not (that 
would be censorship, rather), or that it has been found under uniform conditions 
to delight or repel some percentage of persons considering it, or that under logical 
analysis it earns a certain score. The censors may be strangers to this work, 
through lacking the sense of its pitch or idiom; the ‘subjects’ of the psycholo- 
gist’s chamber may not be subjects of art, and so may be unfitted to give an 
apposite report; and though the analysis according to logical standards may be 
carried out admirably, still just as the articulation of his members does not tell 
the character or spirit of a man, so the formal abstract of a statue or a drama 
may fail to show whether a work is excellent or mediocre. 

What, then, will show this? For works are of course denominated good or 
mediocre. One answer might be: The critic himself. What critic? Or according to 
what criteria? Let these questions be answered and, so we might presume, 
standards will have been admitted, and with them also the principle of ob- 
jectivity. 

But no. Kant gave the answer to this presumption when he brought pure 
aesthetic judgments into terms of subjective accordance simply, under a tacit 
but conceptually inexpressible rule. Instead of canons, freedom; without which, 
according to him, the pure aesthetic judgment cannot occur. Accordingly, the 
critic cannot set rules. He can only regard the object of art aesthetically, that is, 
free of all preconception or interest. If he had any test, it would only be whether 
a work is free of conceptual (non-aesthetic) determination. But to ascertain the 
work’s character he must possess powers correlative to those of its author; 
which is to say that disinterestedness is not by itself sufficient. He will have to 
match the genius of the author, for otherwise he will fail to apprehend his work. 
I do not suppose that anyone satisfying this requirement will be troubled by his 
lack of objective standards, just as we are not troubled for lacking such standards 
when we admire the vibrato of a certain violinist or when we are left marveling 
by an image from Shakespeare or a vision in Plato. 

The critic is an artistic seer, not a lawgiver, and even less a police-inspector. 
He may even transcend art, becoming a messiah to it (Walter Pater, for example) 
instead of a reflector or spokesman of it. Instead of falling short, through pre- 
sumed inadequacy of language, he may quite outdo the artist; as when a very 
luminous, powerful writer puts more in our minds than we received in the music 
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hall or picture gallery. (For instance, Santayana poetizes all that he touches; 
F. H. Bradley dramatizes all; Elie Faure does both. Lesser men, professional 
critics, occasionally gild a doubtful lily, to our unalloyed delight. But this is not 
according to rules for ascertaining whether a work meets anyone’s specifications. 
It is all a transaction between the work and a free, nascent aesthetic spirit.) 

What standard could the critic follow, the free, aesthetic witness, except his 
own light? If he chose some other, it would be a foreign language to him, doing no 
justice to art or criticism. Every piece of art that has virtue is free, individual, 
and positive, or expressive. Now the critic who apprehends what is before him is 
placed in reciprocity with that thing; otherwise he misses something in it or puts 
in it something else. He cannot demand what is not there, just as he cannot 
demand that the sea be bluer or the sky higher. He is not asked to judge another 
work, but to judge the one that is before him. Hence he cannot ask other quali- 
ties of it, or do anything but give its register on himself. On the other hand, 
many men, many minds, and many critics, many caprices; consequently there 
is no more foretelling what the register will be than what a commissioned portrait 
or memorial ode will be. This implies exclusion of every external tenet or stand- 
ard, and therefore of “objectivity.” 

Every piece of art, being made, is made according to the artist alone; and to 
prescribe how, according to what “principles,” it should be made would be like 
dictating how a man should walk, sit down, wear his hat, or do the simplest 
thing; or rather it would be worse than that, for an artist is a very fount of action, 
hence literally destroyed so far as externally restrained. This is the whole story: 
between art and extraneous regulation there is only contradiction. There is no 
lack, perhaps, of regulation within art, that is, of aesthetic regulation. But that 
is only a word or abstract, identifying nothing but the uniqueness or form of the 
given work itself. None the less, this uniqueness is or implies autonomy; which 
removes the possibility of imposed antithetical standards, except by destroy- 
ing art. 

The idea of critical objectivity is philosophically justifiable only on terms 
foreign to the freedom of art. Such terms, however, are foreign also to art itself, 
as tyranny is foreign to the life of free men. But if there is no room for a philo- 
sophical justification, consistent with artistic freedom, what justification may 
there be? A political or moral or didactic or pietistic one would have no more 
credit aesthetically than a commercial one might have, since all alike are foreign 
(though some might stand as grounds for excluding much of art from the im- 
mature or unenlightened). Since there is always criticism, some of it organized 
in schools or movements, what is the explanation? 

To answer this question would be a very large research task, far beyond the 
limits of this paper. Here, comparison and analysis show enough. Aside from 
impressionistic and expressive theories and such others as aim no farther than 
authentication and clarification of the works, it is evident that criticism exists 
for life and death reasons. That is, its purpose is the vindication of a cause or 
doctrine and the nullification of their opposites. Take, for instance, Matthew 
Arnold’s “to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and by in its 
turn making this known, to create a current of true and fresh ideas.”’* Or Goethe’s 


3 Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 18. 
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requirement: “What did the author set out to do? Was his plan reasonable and 
sensible, and how far did he succeed in carrying it out?’ Or, taking a different 
direction, the following from Castelvetro: “. . . poetry has been discovered solely 
to delight and to recreate the minds of the crude multitude and of the common 
people’’;> and this from Horace: omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci.* 
In every case it is a question of bringing the artist to book, that is, of measuring 
him against a standard which may be not only foreign to his world but a con- 
tradiction of his freedom within it. Further, it is a question not of the making of 
a work, or of the nature of a work (which, it would seem, are the only fair ques- 
tions); rather, it is a degeneration to questions of acceptance or rejection by 
persons apart. To those persons the answers sought are doubtiess important, 
and no less legitimate than answers the artist may seek. But their importance 
otherwise is chiefly or wholly economic or historical or biographical, not artistic. 
Incidentally to this, it may be that such answers, with the speculations and 
rhetorical wealth which often enrich them, achieve a certain artistic excellence 
themselves—it is a nice question whether criticism does not owe its credit more 
to this happy circumstance than to its attempts to legislate to art. 

One who judges by any criterion that is not implicit in the work, that is, an 
objective criterion, must justify it upon demand. Since men’s tastes differ 
extremely, it becomes necessary for the critic either to establish voluntary 
agreement on the criterion or else to demonstrate it as a metaphysical ground. 
Even if the agreement were obtained, it need be only an agreement determining 
acceptance or rejection of works, without a disinterested showing of their proper 
nature; while the demonstration of a metaphysical ground, for instance unity in 
diversity, or a rationale of form, is something probably beyond the depth of 
criticism. Consequently, objectivity seems more a phantom than a touchstone of 
the arts. 

Suppose, however, that we judge by criteria implicit in the work; what then is 
our task? For instance, if the motif of a work is one of melancholia, as in Durer’s 
picture of that name, or one of resignation, as in Shakespeare’s Sonnet LX XIII, 
is it the task to see whether in fact we have those sentiments realized, or realized 
to some maximum or in some unique way or in accordance with some precon- 
ception? Hardly so, for that would be to apply an external measure. Again, if it 
is not motifs that chiefly concern us but style, form, freedom, the muse, or power, 
shall we undertake a judgment of works by testing for these? If so, we shall 
require standards; which is to say the work must still be submitted to something 
foreign. It turns out that judging by criteria thought to be implicit in the work 
differs little if at all from judging by criteria from apart. And whether criteria 
are in fact implicit in a work is very doubtful—if they are, it must be presumed that 


4 Joel E. Spingarn, Goethe’s Literary Essays, p. 140. Compare Homer, putting this speech 
in the mouth of Telemachus: 
My mother! wherefore should it give thee pain 
If the delightful bard that theme pursue 
To which he feels his mind impell’d?— 
Odyssey, I, 437 (translation by William Cowper). 
5 Allen H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism, Plato to Dryden, p. 308. 
6 Epist. IT, 3. 
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the artist followed them, and it would be a corollary of this that the critic’s 
task was to follow the artist. Since the critic follows his own bent, the question 
emerges, Whose is the province of art, the artist’s or the critic’s? No appraisal 
can be made by the critic without jurisdictive presumption, that is, without 
answering that it is the critic’s province or else that a hierarchy governs, the 
critic in any case outranking the artist. Now this is an intolerable outcome, 
though not a surprising one. When the artist’s autonomy is denied, as it is when 
the critic steps in with his foreign decrees, such an outcome is prepared. 

It is not for the artist to stand trial for what he has done. Rather it is for the 
critic, if anyone. The artist, being free, is not truly answerable. The critic, 
when he appraises, must deny the artist’s freedom or speak with complete 
impertinence, and in either case he is truly answerable. To be sure, it can be 
maintained that freedom is only in the initiation, in the choice of what to do, but 
that the fait accompli when set before judges is not exempt from judgment. 
Still, that judgment is not of the work, which is its own judge or justification 
quite the same as a tree, a man, or whatever is, is its own justification. Rejection 
of the work, wholly or partly, is a demand for something different, which is a 
demand that what is not shall be, not hereafter but right now: a contradiction 
of the terms of existence. Instead of a judgment of the work, this is a judgment 
of the judge, an announcement of his ways contrasted to the artist’s. Such is his 
privilege, equal to the artist’s privilege. But let him be clear about this, not 
confusing the artist or the artist’s work with himself. Anatole France gives him 
all the encouragement he needs: “In order to be frank, the critic ought to say, 
‘Gentlemen, I am about to speak of myself @ propos of Shakespeare, or Racine, 
or Pascal, or Goethe—by no means a bad opportunity.’ ’” 

No matter what standards the critic may hold, if they oppugn the artist’s 
freedom, they must be reckoned null, or at least lacking applicability to un- 
compromised art. Whether “objective” or not, makes no difference, since they 
are foreign either way. Hence it might be questioned why the supposition should 
persist that “‘objective”’ criticism is an ideal of promise to the arts. Is this because 
of a presumed analogy with natural science, or because of procedural though 
extraneous advantages (such as the compiler’s or cataloguer’s)? How little these 
could tell us of a figure of speech, a bravura flourish, or the pathos of Iphigenia! 
By criteria suited to or taken from objects, with which to compare or measure 
other objects, a little can be discovered; as that Sappho loved and sung, that a 
mathematical order characterizes certain compositions of Beethoven, that David 
revitalized classicism, etc. These are useful items, outside of art, but it seems 
possible that the maximum of such might be collected, catalogued, elucidated, 
and mastered, all without touching art. And the reason for this is apparent even 
as early as Aristophanes: Words, forms, art cannot be weighed or mechanically 
determined. 

Without apparatus, technique, or external goods of any kind applicable to 
products of art, what is the critic to do? If anything, it is to resound the work 
before him, through perhaps orientation, magnification, or other means (which 
are no more to be prescribed to him than are his to the artist). This will demand 


7 La vie littéraire, premiere série, p. iii. 
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of the critic the correlative of the artist’s genius, that is, as Kant® says, “a 
talent for producing that for which no definite rule can be given.’’ Or we might 
say that it will require the capacity of direct, generative apprehension not of 
externals but of the aesthetic substance, the pulse or duration, according to 
Bergson,® of the work. The critic so qualified might feel no impulse towards 
censure or rivalry or disputation. He might also find that science, while not 
providing him just the models or aids which some presume it does, provides 
an instructive parallel: fidelity to the subject. 


8 Critique of Judgment, English translation by J. H. Bernard, 2d ed., p. 189. Compare 
Croce: ‘‘ ...the activity of judgment which criticizes and recognizes the beautiful is 
identical with what produces it.” Aesthetic, English translation by Douglas Ainslie, p. 120. 

9 Introduction to Metaphysics, English translation by T. E. Hulme, pp. 9ff. 





THE CONDITION OF CRITICAL VALUATION 


WAYNE SHUMAKER 


When for a time the practical critic turns his attention from art to the critical 
processes involved in judging art, he may almost at once be troubled by the 
difficulty of justifying rationally the valuations to which he is tempted by his 
analytic findings. He feels instinctively that discoveries about a work of literary 
or other art ought somehow to produce a changed sense of the work’s value; 
but when he asks himself how an analytic insight can lead to anything except 
fuller understanding, he begins gradually to realize that analysis is qualitatively 
and procedurally quite a different thing from appraisal and that a good deal of 
hard thinking is necessary to establish an adequate relationship between the two. 
It is to this problem that I wish to address myself in the following pages. 

It happens, fortunately for my purpose, that in an article entitled “On the 
So-Called Crisis in Criticism,” published recently in The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism! with the intention of summarizing the results of a controversy, 
Abraham Kaplan has discussed the “three possible lines of analysis of the rela- 
tion between description and appraisal,’’ each one of which is involved in serious 
philosophical difficulties. The relation of appraisal to description has been con- 
ceived of as that of logical consequence, as that of verification, and as that of 
causality. If the connection is regarded as entailment and the appraisal thought 
of as logically consequent upon the analytic description, it is evident that pre- 
liminary assumptions have been made about aesthetic value-properties and the 
evaluative judgment is entailed merely by the discovery or non-discovery in the 
art object of the properties previously defined as valuable. If the relation is con- 
strued as one of verification and the data are thought of as providing evidence 
for the appraisal, there arises not only the question of how much induction is 
necessary to establish the judgment, but also the much more troublesome prob- 
lem of how observable properties can serve as grounds for anything more than 
a prediction of observable effects. The valuation of the effects, which in the realm 
of aesthetic behavior are biological and psychological, requires the abandon- 
ment of empirical observation and a jump into another plane. Finally, if the 
relation is thought of as causal and the appraisal is considered to be produced 
by the data, the valuation immediately becomes personal, for it is only in terms 
of an individual psyche that bodies of aesthetic fact can be said to cause definite 
evaluative reactions. Criticism becomes autobiography, and one appraisal can 
be preferred to another only because one man’s judgment is thought to be more 
interesting or perceptive than another’s. The three theories of relation correspond 
(says Mr. Kaplan) to three major theories of value, that which asserts a logical 
connection being dogmatic, that which asserts an evidential connection being 
scientific, and that which asserts a causal connection being impressionistic. 
None of the three theories is wholly satisfactory, and no better theory has been 


1 Sept., 1948, pp. 42-48. 
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advanced. We are accordingly left with the melancholy assurance that no meta- 
physically sound relationship can be discovered between data and valuation.? 

Having placed us in this dilemma, Mr. Kaplan attempts to extricate us by 
proposing that attention be shifted from material standards to procedural ones; 
that we concern ourselves with the values of critical approaches, not with those 
of aesthetic objects. This evasion—for it is no solution—has much to recommend 
it. It is in accord with the current tendency to deny the responsibility of judging 
and remain contented with analytic description—a tendency, moreover, which 
has produced, and is continuing regularly to produce, much highly illuminating 
criticism. While a methodology is proving its practical utility by increasing in- 
sight and enhancing appreciation the wisdom of decrying the limitations which 
are the conditions of its achievement is questionable. On the other hand, since 
the vast bulk of contemporary criticism, like the vast bulk of criticism of all 
periods, implies a valuation when none is directly stated, every possible solution 
of the dilemma deserves careful exploration. 

The second of the three possible lines of analysis seems to involve the problem 
in insuperable difficulties. No amassing of empirical evidence can lead the mind 
from a recognition of observable properties to a judgment of the value of the 
properties, and hence the use of data as evidence for an appraisal can do no more 
than obscure the existence of assumptions upon which the valuation actually ~ 
rests. The third line of analysis, as we have seen, makes appraisal simply personal; 
and though I have no intention of denying the interest of good impressionistic 
criticism it seems to be generally recognized that the self-terminating character 
of idiosyncratic judgments greatly decreases their significance. We are accord- 
ingly thrown back upon the first line of analysis. The modern critical intelligence 
is, to be sure, repelled by the word dogmatic, and it may be willing to go to al- 
most any lengths to avoid the imputation of dogmatism. Upon reflection, how- 
ever, one perceives that the critic need not commit himself finally to the doctrinal 
system into which, for the purpose of rendering judgment, he sympathetically 
but tentatively retires. His valuations then become assertions of critical verdicts 
entailed by particular views of art or experience; he says, in effect, “The appraisal 
appropriate to such-and-such basic assumptions is this.”” There remain, obviously, 
opportunities for error; the data may not be fully assembled, or the relation be- 
tween them and the assumptions may be incorrectly worked out. Furthermore, 
the critic may conceivably take his standing-point in a dogmatic system which 
both historically and in his own time is irrelevant to the work under examination 
and therefore can be productive of no meaningful findings. Nevertheless, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is in this direction that we must look for what- 
ever certainty is to be hoped for in critical valuations. The frank adoption of 
judicial relativism is the only means by which, without absurdity, appraisal 
can continue to be a part of the critical process. 

It is of course perfectly reasonable and defensible for a critic to refuse to dog- 
matize even conditionally; but in that event he must confine himself to analysis. 
Much excellent modern criticism (as I have said) is purely descriptive. Sometimes 


2 I must do Mr. Kaplan the justice of remarking that I have restated his arguments in 
my own terms. 
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the effort is to discover a parallelism between an aspect of the art-work and some- 
thing external; again an attempt is made to divide the work into two or more 
aspects and to cause each to become a commentary on every other. Our present 
concern, however, is with the conditions of evaluative judgment; and in the light 
of the foregoing discussion it has become clear that the only metaphysically 
sound relationship between analysis and appraisal, that of logical consequence, 
points to the necessity that aesthetic value be defined and valuation rendered in 
accordance with the discovery or non-discovery of value-properties in the art object. 
Accordingly the next step in an examination of the conditions of critical appraisal 
is to consider some of the ways in which the definition can be formulated. If it is 
possible to find a definition to which the critic can assent with his whole intel- 
lectual and emotional being, for him, if not for others who cannot share his con- 
victions, the valuations for which it will serve as basis will be as “truthful” as 
any other item of his speculative beliefs. If all definitions prove ultimately doubt- 
ful, some will perhaps seem to rest on more congenial presuppositions than the 
others and will therefore recommend themselves as less certainly false; or, possi- 
bly, there will emerge from the discussion decisions having to do rather with 
expediency than with truthfulness. But in any event we must consider, if not a 
whole series of historical definitions, at least possible kinds; and this we can best 
do by looking at definitions which, for the sake of convenience, I shall call non- 
aesthetic, narrowly aesthetic, and philosophically aesthetic. 

Definitions of the first type are not—to speak accurately—definitions at all, 
but unargued assumptions that aesthetic value is identical with, or derivative 
from, value of some quite different order. Marxist criticism of literature provides 
an obvious illustration; but not only Marxists refuse to recognize the existence 
of a field of peculiarly aesthetic activity. A sociologist may believe writings to 
be valuable if they promote the relaxing of social tensions, a diplomat if they 
improve international understanding, a physician if they propagate sound views 
about health, a moralist if they inculcate good ethical principles, a business man 
if they attack the Democratic Party, a football player if they magnify and en- 
noble football. The fault that may be found with such views is not that they are 
wholly irrelevant to aesthetic judgment (art can perhaps profit from an exploita- 
tion of strong human interests), but that they are arbitrary and fractional. Upton 
Sinclair’s Mammonart, Dr. Joseph Collins’ A Doctor Looks at Literature (in so 
far as it is evaluative), and Jeremy Collier’s A Short View of the Profaneness and 
Immorality of the English Stage are unsatisfactory as criticism because the fields 
of economics and art, medicine and art, and ethics and art are not sufficiently 
congruent for the frames of reference to allow a perception of all the values which 
may be present. From all such examinations, no matter how exclusive or arbi- 
trary, some findings will emerge, some facts of entailed relationships between 
attitudes and verdicts be discovered. The measure of their significance for the 
critic willing to recognize the existence of peculiarly aesthetic value-properties 
is, however, the proportion the findings bear to a total intellectual and emotional 
apprehension of the art object and a sense of the apprehension’s value; and by 
that standard their significance is often ridiculously small. 

For the art critic, then, as opposed to the critic whose real concerns are non- 
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aesthetic, the temptation to identify aesthetic values with values discernible in 
areas of human conduct other than artistic cannot be very strong. He will readily 
grant that art may have social or ethical implications without thereby commit- 
ting himself to the position that aesthetic achievement is measurable in ethical 
or social terms. He will wish to secure for himself some better standing- 
ground than one tenable only by the tolerance of persons whose interest in art 
is subsidiary to their interest in something else. He will want, that is to say, to 
arrive at an understanding of what it is that especially attracts him in art; 
what it is that he can perceive there but nowhere else: something, he deeply 
feels, that has values of its own, that does not borrow values from elsewhere. If, 
in groping after this understanding, he comes to the conclusion that value in the 
branch of art by which he is particularly absorbed is consequent upon the presence 
of a single value-property, his definition is of the kind which I have chosen to call 
narrowly aesthetic. 

Once again an illustration will be useful. Poetic value may be identified with 
musical sound, or visual imagery, or some other isolated quality perceptible in 
poems the critic believes to be especially admirable. Such views are to a fully- 
developed and articulated aesthetic which has grown out of a definition of values 
rather than of value-properties what a heresy may be to an orthodox theology: 
they seize on some part of a philosophically-defensible system and maximize 
its importance to the point of falsity. In many instances, I suspect, the critic 
who has not derived a description of value-properties from a preliminary defi- 
nition of value has been guilty of an undistributed middle in the syllogism upon 
which his reasoning implicitly rests. “‘All great poetry is musical,” runs a typical 
major premise; ‘this poem is musical; therefore this poem is great’’—the critic 
failing to realize that in order for the conclusion to be sound the major premise 
should run, “All musical poetry is great.” Although at certain moments of his- 
tory the psychological temper demands that a heavy emphasis be placed on a 
special aesthetic value and therefore (it has sometimes seemed) on a single value- 
property, as time passes the situation changes and the distortion becomes 
apparent, with the result that the appraisal is recognized as fragmentary. Never- 
theless something may be said for critical heresies. They call attention to neg- 
lected or undiscovered aesthetic qualities; they may to some extent permanently 
modify aesthetic concepts; and they sometimes either pass into or emerge from 
creative movements which dramatize the effects of narrow preconceptions. 
Limited as are the achievements of the Imagists and Symbolists, one would not 
be without their poetry; and even Romanticism drew part of its spiritual energy 
from a yearning to discover new values and value-properties at a time when the 
old seemed exhausted. 

To do them justice, even the non-aesthetic frames of reference which have al- 
ready been dismissed as unsatisfactory sometimes have a significance quite out 
of accord with their a priori relevance to art. Freudianism, for instance, grew 
out of the science of neuro-pathology but proved helpful in diagnosing problems 
of fictive as well as of actual behavior. In the course of the nineteenth century, 
as criticism became more penetratingly psychological, conflicting appraisals 
began to turn on the analysis of fictive states of mind. One of the most famous of 
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these cruxes, which had to do with the attitude of Hamlet toward his mother 
and uncle, engaged the attention of Coleridge and Goethe early in the century 
and that of many other critics later. In our own century the Freudians stepped 
into the controversy and announced their solution of one part of the problem in 
the magical phrase, “Oedipus complex.” The correctness or adequacy of the 
diagnosis is not now in question; the point is that a non-aesthetic science had 
provided aestheticians with an interpretation that was highly pertinent to their 
interests. In the same way linguistic science, though itself non-aesthetic, has 
given critics immense bodies of new information to bring to the interpretation 
of early literature, and research of other kinds has continued for a hundred years 
to force modifications of aesthetic judgment. Even today most of the articles 
published in scholarly journals have narrow, and often non-aesthetic, foci; 
studies of Milton’s theology, of Spenser’s use of historical allegory, of the in- 
fluence of staging on Elizabethan drama, and of Chaucer’s borrowings from French 
and Italian sources, although broader in scope than many widely-disseminated 
studies, are none the less so obviously preliminary to the full evaluated appre- 
hension which I take to be the admitted final aim of criticism that they are some-. 
times thought not to be critical at all. Such writings are of course indispensable 
to the attainment of the final aim, and precisely because they exist in such num- 
bers some, at least, of our apprehensions have been enormously enriched. Still 
one can profitably call attention to the fact that non-aesthetic reference-frames, 
if evaluative, can entail only fragmentary appraisals, and, if merely analytic, 
entail no appraisals at all. No valuation whatever is logically consequent upon 
a Freudian analysisof the motivation in Hamlet. The analysis can at best establish 
an aesthetic datum; the appraisal of the datum require: the adoption of a point 
of view other than Freudian. 

If the critic is not content with analytic findings or a fractional appraisal, how 
can he move towards total valuation? The question necessitates an inquiry into 
how, or whether, a series of fragmentary valuations, each resultant upon the dis- 
covery of a property defined as aesthetically valuable, can ever add up to totality. 

In the realm of descriptive analysis the summation of partial findings is readily 
practicable. A study of the historical allegory in The Faerie Queene will suggest 
studies of the moral allegory, the religious allegory, and, by way of contrast, 
the surface narrative of adventure. A study of Chaucer’s borrowings from French 
and Italian authors can be followed by studies of his other borrowings: from 
medieval literary tradition, from astrological and medical science, from popular 
preaching, and so on. The focus can be shifted again and again—from sources, 
perhaps, to meaning, and from meaning to a supporting aesthetic structure— 
until at last the work has been so thoroughly scrutinized that nothing about it 
remains profoundly mysterious except the manner of its creation. (That, I need 
hardly point out, is a problem for psychology rather than for criticism.) In 
theory, at any rate, explication can become complete, and in practice it often 
reaches the point of greatly diminishing returns. In the realm of evaluative crit- 
icism, however, no such summation is possible. 

One reason for this superficially paradoxical difference is that the content of an 
art-work sets a practical limit to analysis, whereas a total definition of aesthetic 
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value is external to any individual work and cannot be found in it by any process 
of empirical investigation, however industrious. But there is a second reason also: 
a total valuation can be entailed only by a definition which is abstract enough 
to apply indifferently to all aesthetic objects, and abstract definitions must be 
arrived at by a method which is not additive, but penetrative. The attempt is not 
to crowd more and more items into an increasingly wordy predication—not, 
that is to say, to lay a succession of partial definitions end to end—but to proceed 
from shallow formulations to deeper and deeper ones, until finally the deepest 
and most inclusive of all has been discovered. And this deepest and most in- 
clusive, when verbally expressed, will be seen to have involved a choice among 
conceivable paramount values and therefore to be intimately related to a whole 
attitude toward life, not an attitude toward art only. 

That this is so becomes evident if we look for a moment at possible definitions. 
Art has been considered good in proportion as it gives immediate pleasure, or 
skillfully objectifies a feeling, or initiates a vivid and intense psychic experience 
in the perceiver. Although these are only three of many possible criteria, they 
will serve adequately as samples. Titillation, sympathetic appreciation of artistic 
skill, and a stirring and rousing of the whole intellectual and emotional being are 
quite different states of the mind-body, and differing opinions about the one of 
these to which art ought primarily to address itself arise, surely, out of radically 
different adjustments to experience. What spiritual states are most highly de- 
sirable in and for themselves? It is to some such question that the whole matter 
reduces itself at last; and no very elaborate intellectual process must be gone 
through before one comes to ‘ealize that a reply must be sought in the area of 
total world-views. If the world-view is reasoned it deserves to be called a philos- 
ophy, since philosophy is by definition a science of all knowledge. If it is not 
reasoned, but intuitive, it can have no interest for the aesthetician, whose domain 
is that of rational inquiry. In this way the search for a definition of aesthetic value 
capable of entailing total appraisals drives one back inevitably to a consideration 
of the most basic of all hypotheses, those which have to do with the whole uni- 
verse of experience. A philosophical definition of aesthetic value, obviously, is 
derivative from a theory of being and knowing: a theory, that is to say, which 
provides an explanation of everything, and of art because it is a part of every- 
thing. Nothing less can justify the drawing of a circle around a definite portion 
of experience to demarcate it as the field of peculiarly aesthetic values. 

One is immediately comforted in this view by the recollection that the most 
authoritative critical documents of past ages have been those which were most 
fully harmonious with current philosophies. Aristotle’s Poetics, beyond compari- 
son the most influential critical treatise ever written, was beautifully consonant 
with the formism which maintained its dominance well into the eighteenth 
century. Horace’s De Arte Poetica, although more narrowly prescriptive, gained 
much of its influence from the support it offered to the belief in distinctive genres, 
and in rules within genres, deduced from formistic preconceptions. Coleridge’s 
criticism, which is granted even by those who believe it to be culpably ‘‘sub- 
jective” to have initiated a new critical era, is now recognized to be organistic— 
that is, to be closely related to the philosophy of objective idealism. Coleridge 
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himself was explicit about what he was doing. “It is my object,” he wrote in 
The Friend, “to refer men to principles in all things; in literature, in the fine 
arts, in morals, in legislation, and in religion;” and he repeatedly went to great 
pains to indicate exactly the respects in which his fundamental views differed 
from those which had long been current. As the effect of German idealism upon 
English thought became gradually more profound, the prestige of Coleridge’s 
method became greater, and even today the force of his example is strong. In 
the meantime Gifford, Jeffrey, Croker, and other judicial critics contemporary 
with Coleridge continued to write in the older vein and with the former pre- 
suppositions; but neither German idealism nor its current competitor, English 
empiricism, supported their formistic assumptions, with the result that a little 
more than a century later their criticism is usually mentioned with humor or 
scorn. Romantic criticism generally arose from, or at least was paralleled by, 
new valuations of human experience consequent upon a fresh view of the uni- 
verse, as Professor Lovejoy has shown in The Great Chain of Being. And aside 
from the purely historical movement of scholarship which became powerful 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century (itself deriving from a philosophical 
trend, the empirical), these were the dominant movements of English criticism 
from the Renaissance to comparatively recent times: Aristotelian, Horatian, and 
Romantic, Coleridge being pars magna of the last. 

The intimate relation of philosophy and practical criticism, as well as the in- 
destructible relation of philosophy and aesthetics, continues still. In so far as 
present-day criticism is purely analytic one may perhaps say that the motive 
behind the suspension of valuation is to be found in a positivistic skepticism of 
the utility of metaphysical speculation: unless, of course, the analysis is meant 
to be preliminary to a final appraisal. But much of the so-called “new” criticism 
either states or insinuates an appraisal; and when it does so the grounds of judg- 
ment seem usually to be thoroughly in harmony with recent tendencies in philos- 
ophy. For the most part “new” critics seem to incline either towards Coleridge’s 
organicism or towards contextualism, the dominant American philosophy of our 
day. The definitions of aesthetic value appropriate to these two world-hypo- 
theses may profitably next claim our attention. 

It was remarked earlier that analytic criticism occupies itself frequently with 
the comparison and contrast of different aspects of a single art object. The more 
aspects are investigated and found to afford each other mutual support the 
greater is the likelihood the critic will feel that the artist has handled his mater- 
ials skillfully and produced an aesthetically admirable work. Conversely, if one 
aspect is found to weaken orcontradict another the presumption may seem strong 
that the artist has maladroitly raveled with one hand what he has carefully 
knitted up with the other. The approach is clearly suited to lead to discoveries 
about the degree of unity within complexity. Now it is exactly the amount of 
material integrated and the tightness of the integration that organicists regard 
as basic to aesthetic valuation, since the typical organistic definition of the sphere 
of art is that of the objectified integration of feeling. Thus it becomes evident that 


3 Cf. Stephen Pepper’s discussion of organicism in The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, 
Harvard University Press, 1945 (Chapter IV). 
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the popular modern method of commenting upon an art work “in terms of it- 
self,” as the procedure is sometimes described, has, whether designedly or by 
accident, the most direct possible relevance to an aesthetic derivative from a 
living and vital philosophy. The assumptions which underlie organistic appraisals 
are intelligent and defensible because they are supported by a whole ideational 
construct which provides a hitherto unrefuted description of the entire universe 
of experience. 

Although unrefuted, organicism seems none the less to have been declining 
in philosophical authority for several decades. At the present time the most 
widely-influential world-hypothesis in America (I say nothing of Europe) is 
pragmatism, or contextualism, as with all its modifications it has recently begun 
to be known. The definition of aesthetic value contingent upon this world-view 
has already been referred to in another connection: the vividness and intensity 
of the evoked perceptions. A critical methodology appropriate to the definition 
would appear to focus attention rather upon the qualities in the art object which 
provoke strong human reactions than upon the way in which aspects of the aes- 
thetic structure complete and sustain each other. Professor Stephen Pepper, 
whom I am just now following at a respectful distance, describes the contextualis- 
tic critic’s procedure as in part creative; his function is 


something more than giving an expert judgment on the aesthetic value of the work. It is 
an act of producing the values latent therein. And it requires the cooperation of many 
perceptive men to do this, since the eapacities of a great work of art for aesthetic appre- 
ciation can rarely be compassed by one man alone. Many men contribute their perceptions 
and gradually the full potential perception comes to light.‘ 


That these sentences are descriptive of much practical criticism which directs 
itself to the task of assisting a fuller realization of the art work will be at once 
apparent. This interpretation of the critical function, although from one angle 
of vision disheartening, relieves one of the feeling of overburdening responsibility ; 
limitations of one man’s perceptiveness can be compensated by the insights of 
another and still another, until at last the full evaluated apprehension has been 
attained. The criterion of aesthetic value, it will be observed, is always at hand; 
the difficulty is not in knowing what kind of properties to look for but in seeing 
all that are present. An important procedural difference between contextualistic 
and organistic criticism is that the former believes aesthetic qualities to be know- 
able only in terms of their effect upon percipient human beings and therefore 
cannot discuss the art work in terms of itself, but only in terms of a Gestalt which 
contains a pole outside the art work as well as one within it. 

Other contemporary philosophies have generated distinctive aesthetic systems 
—and, of course, as basic to the systems, special definitions of aesthetic value. 
Formism and mechanism have their appropriate standards of beauty. New 
philosophies or variations of current ones can be expected in the future, and in 
due course of time each emergent world-hypothesis and some of the more fertile 
new emphases in the old will no doubt produce definitions quite different from 
any I have noticed. Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key, a recent and 


4 Tbid., pp. 72-73. 
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stimulating volume, suggests that art is valuable in proportion as it is symbol- 
ically expressive of meaningful attitudes towards experience. It is no part of my 
purpose, however, to exhaust or even to categorize all the conceivable definitions. 
The point I have been trying to make is merely that the more significant total 
appraisals must of necessity spring from, or at least be compatible with, total 
attitudes towards life, and that the only rationally communicable attitudes are 
philosophical in nature. 

Having come so far, we may pause and take our bearings. We have seen that 
the only firm dialectic support for an appraisal is to be found in the establishing 
by analysis of the existence or non-existence in an art object of aesthetic proper- 
ties which have been defined as valuable or which can be shown to have de- 
fined values. The definitions may be non-aesthetic, or narrowly aesthetic (narrow 
because the property is asserted to be valuable in and for itself, not because it 
possesses value-qualities), or philosophically aesthetic; but unless a definition of 
some kind is offered valuation will be inconsequent upon the data discovered in 
the course of analysis. Whenever criticism renders appraisals, whether directly 
and boldly or by such indirect means as irony or a careful manipulation of tone, 
examination will reveal the presence of assumptions about the nature of aes- 
thetic value. No assumption can be proved valid, for values lie outside the range 
of empirical observation and can be rationally justified only by trains of argu- 
ment which rest in their turn upon assumptions; but, on the other hand, defi- 
nitions which are consonant with relatively adequate world-hypotheses cannot 
be disproved. 

It must be noted that no definition can be preferred to others because of its 
superior objectivity. The only kind of objectivity attainable in evaluative criticism 
is relative to the steadiness with which the aesthetic object is held up against a 
single set of avowed and self-consistent assumptions. Conversely, subjectivity 
is the result of the critic’s failure to comprehend or somehow, if only by hinting, 
to acknowledge his first principles. Every careful appraisal is the statement of 
the relationship between an art object and a frame of evaluative reference. 
Even impressionistic criticism has an incontrovertible objectivity in this sense; 
the poles of the comparison are very sharply drawn indeed. It is not the sub- 
jectivity of impressionistic writings to which one may intelligently demur, but 
rather the self-limiting character of the findings, the irrelevance of many of the 
‘“‘adventures”’ of the critic’s soul to persons who, when they confront the pri- 
mary object, must do so with their own differing psychic equipment. 

What, then, is the critic who is dissatisfied with pure analysis to do? He may, 
of course, decide that in spite of his dissatisfaction the safest course is to avoid 
the temptation to appraise and write only in descriptive terms. If this is his de- 
cision no fault can be found with it; immense quantities of materials, meaningful 
and technical, await perceptive investigation. A penetratingly analytic mind 
can find plenty of tasks to perform. But if his mind feels an irrepressible desire 
to grope beyond a complete intellectual and emotional apprehension of art ob- 
jects to a sense of the apprehension’s value, he must find a reference-frame which 
has evaluative implications. He will be fortunate, I think, if the definition of value 
which is implicit within his frame is of current, not merely historical, interest ; 
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if it is highly relevant to the particular work; if it is philosophically respectable 
and not non-aesthetic or narrowly aesthetic; if it has been attained with enough 
conceptual struggle to have become verbally communicable; and if he can give 
it both intellectual and emotional assent, so that he need not suspend a part of 
his psychic being as he utilizes it. Nevertheless, whether it has all of these qual- 
ities or none, he cannot do without it. It is the condition of evaluative statement. 
Without it the nouns he has acquired in his analysis must want verbs to form 
judgments, for his findings will lack evaluative consequences. 





AESTHETIC SIZE 
BERTRAM E. JESSUP 


The idea of “aesthetic size” (though not the term) is in the literature of aes- 
thetics first employed by Aristotle in a brief passage of the Poetics.' The passage 
contains the statement: “With respect to the length of a tragedy according to 
its nature, the larger it is within the limits of clarity, the better.”” Though Aris- 
totle speaks of tragedy only, I wish to examine the idea which he thus suggests 
as a useful concept for purposes of art analysis and criticism generally. It is use- 
ful because it serves to correlate a number of other factors in total aesthetic 
analysis. It has the specific value of bringing together under a single principle 
seemingly unrelated but well-established modes of talking about diverse types 
of aesthetic experience. In this way, I believe, it has something to contribute 
towards clarifying certain troublesome uncertainties in aesthetic discussion. 

Neither the concept of aesthetic size nor the critical application of it is simple. 
A first statement towards the meaning proposed may be made as follows: In 
the intended meaning of the term three things are involved: 

1. That works of art (poems, paintings, musical compositions, etc.) differ in 

physical dimensions, i.e., in literal size. 

2. That works of art differ as to comparative worth. (The term “value size”’ 

may be employed because of its suggestiveness for “comparative worth.”’) 

3. That there is a positive correlation between (1) and (2), literal size and value 

size. 
It might be said that “aesthetic size” denotes point (3), the asserted correlation 
between (1) and (2), or that aesthetic size means the connection between quan- 
titative and qualitative degree in the work of art. 

Simple correlation is, of course, not meant. It would be critically absurd and 
in contempt of the elementary facts of aesthetic judgment to hold that aes- 
thetically “big’’ means “good” or that “larger” means “better.” Nonetheless, 
largeness or amplitude does not uncommonly enter into aesthetic pronouncement. 
We do speak with evaluative intent of a large canvas, a big building, a long prem, 
a@ major composition and a sustained performance. And the intent is not always 
or wholly confused or vulgar. Such terms as “great,” “magnificent,” and “grand” 
have connotations of quality in quantity and may be used with critical justness 
and exactness as well as cheaply and loosely. They rest on the idea of aesthetic 
size. 

What is needed if this idea of aesthetic size and the variations to which it gives 
rise is to be useful is some refinement or limitation of the basic concept. This can 
be made by the introduction of what I shall call “dimensions” or ‘“‘modes” of 
aesthetic size. The distinction of modes will give two further concepts, namely 
“extensive aesthetic size” and “intensive aesthetic size.”’ In terms of these it will 
be possible to distinguish between (using everyday language) large poor and 
small good works of art, between, for example, a great sonnet and an indifferent 
epic, a fine short story and a mediocre novel, and an excellent sonatina and a thin 
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symphony. Secondly, in order to avoid making sheer bigness the sole or main 
standard of aesthetic worth it is further necessary to limit the concept of s*ze 
by the qualified concept “right size,”’ so that we can differentiate between works 
of well developed themes, subjects, and materials, and those which are under 
developed or over developed in these respects. Thirdly, one needs to be clear that, 
although aesthetic size, when proper regard is taken for both intensiveness and 
extensiveness, is descriptively correlative to physical size, it is valuationally 
aesthetic and not scientific, so that a mechanical or scientific judgment of right 
size concerning a given physical work of art may not at all be the same as an 
aesthetic judgment of right size concerning the same work. In order to mark this 
distinction it will be desirable to introduce a still further term, namely, ‘‘imagina- 
tive size.”” The discussion which follows attempts to clarify and elaborate these 
distinctions. 

First, then, there is a measure of truth in saying that a physically big work of 
art is better than a physically slight one. But it is a small measure. We may readily 
agree that Tolstoy’s War and Peace, partly because of its sheer mass, is a greater 
work of literature than his “Two Old Men,” or that a Jacobean or Elizabethan 
miniature is less impressive than a large easel portrait, for example, Hogarth’s 
“Shrimp Girl,” or Raphael’s “Cardinal.” But we will not make a principle of 
size in this absolute fashion because too many negative instances come to mind. 
We feel sure that Henry James’ “Turn of the Screw,” is a much finer work of art 
than (to take an extreme) Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and that a small Marin 
water color, perceptually challenging and adventurous, is superior to a spread- 
ing topographic or panoramic landscape by Frederick Church. 

We reject, then, the absolute notion that a physically big work, as such, is 
better than a physically small one because qualitatively innumerable cases con- 
tradict it. Nonetheless, the notion cannot be dismissed as altogether absurd. 
Size itself can be felt as quality, or yields quality. What is needed is a qualification 
of the principle of aesthetic size so that it may be maintained that a large work, 
otherwise equal in quality, is superior to a small one. An example may be taken 
from what is not usually regarded as an aesthetic context—people, men in uni- 
form, soldiers. Consider a well-drilled company of soldiers singly on review, and 
compare the single company with an equally well-drilled regiment or several 
regiments on parade. To most spectators the second will be, as a result, in the 
first place, of sheer quantity, immensely more impressive as a spectacle—and 
it will then be felt to be qualitatively as well as quantitatively greater. 

Considerations such as these lead to a second, more restricted and somewhat 
more adequate principle, namely, that a big work of a certain kind or form is better 
than a small work of the same kind or form. This principle, though still in need 
of modification, has a much greater measure of truth than the first one. Common 
thinking about art supports it. Speaking now not of individual works, it is quite 
normal to hold that the novel as such is a greater narrative form than the short 
story, an easel painting than a miniature, an epic than lyric, an opera than a song, 
a bas relief than a cameo, etc. If we try to think of exampies of what we call 
“great”? works in any of the various kinds, we will almost certainly think of “big” 
works or “major” works—of Paradise Lost rather than ‘“‘The Hymn on the Morn- 
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ing of Christ’s Nativity,” of the Sphinxes of Karnak rather than of six-inch stat- 
uettes such as the “Scribe Reading a Papyrus,” of For Whom the Bell Tolls 
rather than “The Killers,” and of the Eroica rather than ‘Variations on a Theme 
from Mozart.” Though no doubt subjective elements enter into particular judg- 
ments of this sort, the normal ascription of superior worth to the large in kind is 
neither arbitrary nor a matter of individual taste. It is understood and justified 
in terms of more fundamental principles (in addition to that previously mentioned 
of the qualitative character of size as such), namely, principles of structure and 
interest. The first is an objective principle, pertaining to the work of art itself; 
the second is a subjective principle, pertaining to felt psychological tone in ap- 
preciation of the work of art. The two are correlative. 

A work of art, whatever more it is, is a structure. Artistic creation is creation 
of structure. Bare aesthetic quality may of course exist without structure, as in 
mere blobs of sensuously pleasing pigments, in the smoothness or roughness of 
unworked stone, in the single tone, and in the tactual or visual texture of a stuff 
or fabric, in its sheer “feel” or “‘look.’’ But all such qualities, though certainly 
important, are strictly material qualities, rather than artistic qualities. Relative 
to the conceived work of art, they exhibit no structure, but only possibilities for 
construction or composition. The pigment is to be applied, the stone to be hewn 
or carved, the tone to be related to other tones, and the fabric to be patterned 
and worked. 

Now, within the limitations set by other factors in the aesthetic work, the more 
structure the better. And possibility of structural development or exploitation is 
roughly? commensurate with size, assuming a given material. A large work, or, 
strictly, a large kind of work is better because it can realize a structural 
development beyond what a small work can. It is possible to do more with 
narrative art in a novel than in a short story; it is possible to elaborate a 
theme in a symphony in a detail which cannot be done in a sonatina. In general, 
increased opportunities for development of structure is an objective consequence 
of size. 

Subjectively, size and its consequences in structure are reflected in degree of 
interest which the aesthetic object can arouse and sustain. In general, a complex 
or elaborated structure evokes and sustains interest; the overly simple or un- 
elaborated one does not. Felt interest is proportionate to demands made by the 
object upon the appreciator’s capacity for attention, and it is secured through 
structural variety, progression, and unity. When an object is interesting in high 
degree it constantly turns up something new in the way of both material and 
structure. The new developments of structure are integrated with that which has 
preceded, temporally or spatially. Conversely, when an object is low in attention 
value or interest value, it may be so because it is, structurally speaking, simple. 
Thus, at the extremes, a merely repetitious ornamentation, such as a geometrical 
wall trimming, will quickly wear out as far as interest is concerned, while a mural 
of good composition will sustain interest over its entire expanse. 

2 But not exactly, since (especially in the visual arts) a given structure can, within 


limits, be either reduced or enlarged. The limits are those set by clarity and firmness of 
texture. 
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Detailed examples of how size supports structural development and there- 
fore interest can be worked out in any of the arts. A sketchy indication of possi- 
bilities of thematic variations in large musical compositions as compared to small 
will perhaps suffice to suggest similar possibilities in other arts. In the simplest 
musical compositions, those of least scope, about all that can be done structurally 
beyond a bare statement of theme or melody is in the way of repetition or recur- 
rence. But in those of increasing size opportunity is given for various degrees and 
kinds of thematic construction. Themes may be not merely repeated, but in- 
verted, transposed into various keys and tempos, restated in a variety of in- 
strumental colors and volumes, and two or more themes may be alternated; 
and finally all these structural devices may be used together to create maximum 
structural character and maximum attention value. The same conditions apply 
to the other arts, to literature, the plastic arts, to the dance, etc. Scope in design 
makes possible an organization far beyond that of simple, formal balance, to in- 
clude in an integrated structure various modal balances—horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, radial, non-symmetrical, and against balance itself, asymmetry. Range 
in narrative allows double and enforcing plots, foil characters, dramatically as- 
cending orders of small characters to big, etc. The condition of all such develop- 
ment is in last analysis literal size. And it may be repeated that, other things 
being equal, a big work of art is more interesting than a small work and that it 
will be so if it exploits the opportunities for structural development which its 
size gives it. 

It might be supposed, and it is partly and importantly correct, that a small 
work of art can overcome the disadvantage of size by greater internal develop- 
ment. That it is partly correct will be shown presently in the discussion of in- 
tensiveness as a mode of size. But first it should be said that limitations of size 
and hence of structural development cannot arbitrarily be broken. The attempt 
to do so may be and in numerous faulty works of art has been made in both direc- 
tions—in over-developing and in under-developing the work. Over-developing 
of a work results in what is spoken of as crowding the compositions, or packing 
the narrative, or cramping the design. Examples may be found in any of the arts: 
for instance, in the gothic novel with its soon wearisome succession of horror upon 
horror; in the over-elaborate ‘display art’’ of first century A.D. Rome in which, 
to quote one art historian, “Silver cups lose their roundness in a confusion of 
applied figure-sculpturing and entwining parasitic ornamentation;’”* and in the 
extrinsic and unintegrated intricacies of the rococo in architecture, in music, in 
literature, and in the minor arts.* The fault of over-development is familiar too 
in everyday observations on matters formally outside the arts. Thus we recog- 
nize it when we speak of an over-dressed woman, a room uncomfortably jammed 
with furniture, decorations, and knick-knacks, or even a too sumptuously loaded 
table. In each case the fault is that of forcing the size to bear more or contain 
more than it structurally can and still remain appropriately clear or comfortable. 

When over-crowding or over-loading occurs, the result is blurred structure, 


3 Sheldon Cheney, History of World Art, p. 239. 
4 True, the rococo aimed to do exactly this. But its intentions may be criticized, and the 
idea of aesthetic size offers a clear standard for criticism. 
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lack of clarity, and a consequent perceptual discomfort leading to loss of interest. 
Nothing is sufficiently followed through or held together, and the effect is one of 
perceptual and aesthetic frustration. 

Psychologically, what happens in such cases of jammed and blurred structure 
can be explained as a violation of the law of “attention span.’”’ The law, estab- 
lished by laboratory experiment, is that “the limit of separate stimuli that can 
be observed by one sense at one time” is “no more than six.”* In other words, 
we cannot find clear and satisfactory aesthetic structure in anything that is not 
organized in terms of perceptual units which lie numerically within the range of 
our attention span. Thus, the syllables or accents in a metrical foot of verse, or 
the tones in a musical phrase, or the number of unitary lines in a visual pattern, 
or the number of masses in a color composition cannot in any analytically sig- 
nificant unit of the work be so many as to exceed the span of attention without 
blurring the structure of the work in question. Blurred structure results in a 
weakening or decrease of interest. This is to say that a work of art is first of all 
a perceptual object and must, therefore, first of all conform to the laws of per- 
ception. With important exceptions to be noticed later, a small work of art into 
which a big structure is forced, suffers in its basic perceptual character by be- 
coming blurred. 

A similar consequence follows from the attempt to extend or expand a struc- 
turally or thematically slight work by spreading it out or by stretching it. The 
work then becomes thin, loses coherence, becomes repetitive, or slows down to 
a point of tedium. A very simple still life, say a bouquet of flowers presented with 
little interpretation or stylistic interest and in large easel or perhaps mural size, 
would be a good example of this type of failure. As an extreme case one might 
imagine a single realistically painted apple on a six-foot canvas or on a billboard. 
Architecturally the fault is all too familiar in the numerous stores, schools, shops, 
and other buildings of the big boxes-with-holes-in them type of construction with 
which our communities abound. 

There are thus two ways of going wrong about aesthetic size—the one under- 
sizing, the other oversizing the content or structure in relation to the actual physi- 
cal size. However, need of conformity to size is not literal or fixed. A given size, 
for example, that of a sonnet, a fourteen line poem in iambic pentameter, may 
in terms of content and structural development vary greatly. Such variation may 
be explained in terms of “modes” of aesthetic size. Aesthetically, as physically, 
there are two ways of being big. The one is the extensive way, the other the in- 
tensive way. We may, accordingly, speak of extensive aesthetic size and intensive 
aesthetic size, or of extensity and density of content or structure. And it is the 
case that of two works, one which is extensively smaller may be intensively bigger. 
This is commonly recognized in saying that some works have more in them than 
others. 

A brief and simple example of variation of intensiveness within the limits of an 
approximately equal extensity is found in three short and familiar poems by the 
same poet, Robert Herrick. The poems are “Mistress Susanna Southwell, Upon 
Her Feet,” “Upon Julia’s Clothes,” and ‘‘Grace for a Child.” All three are, in 


5 J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of General Psychology, p. 334. 
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terms of artistry, excellent poems, but they vary in ascending order in intensive 
size. 

The first poem is an exquisite trifle, a charming bit of inconsequential impres- 
sionism, devoid of emotionally or ideationally suggestive imagery. But in its 
size and kind it is a perfect poem. But the second one, equally exquisite, and of 
about the same size or length, has a larger imaginative scope. It is bolder, for 
example, in the line ‘‘That liquifaction of her clothes,” and it is developed be- 
yond the merely visual impression to a strong hint of “spirit” in the line “That 
brave vibration each way free,”’ and it finally gives a sense of ‘“‘seizure’’ of the poet, 
or “inclusion” in the impression, in the last line “O how that glittering taketh 
me!” The last poem, while it has equality of artistry with the first two, is in- 
tensively bigger than either in opening up or reaching out to include a larger re- 
ligious and philosophical material—not at all distended but firmly suggested in 
the images which are rich in being at once both traditionally symbolic and start- 
lingly fresh, for example, the little child (traditional innocence) with the hands 
“cold as paddocks’’—a very bold inclusion and an enlarging contrast. 

It would not be difficult to discuss larger and more impressive examples of 
differences in intensive size, but the slighter examples which are here cited for 
reasons of economy of space, have the advantage of all being by the same poet, 
of approximately equal length and in essentially the same style. 

It is not possible to put the idea of aesthetic size into an easy formula, but it 
can be said loosely that the aesthetic size of a given work is commensurate with 
the amount of aesthetic experience which it affords. Or it may be said that if the 
normal experience which gives a work meaning is big, then the work is big, no 
matter what its literal dimensions. In terms of discourse, this may be roughly 
measured by the amount of significant aesthetic talking one may do about the 
work in question. By significant aesthetic talking is meant talking which is kept 
directed upon the work itself and does not go off from it as a point of departure 
to other matters, for example, to social history or biography or private reverie. 

In the visual arts, intensiveness of size may be demonstrated in the fact that 
small intensive works when enlarged in detail lose little if anything in firmness 
of texture or in structural coherence. This is familiar in many enlarged repro- 
ductions of details in painting, for example, of heads or detached groups from 
Breughel’s populous scenes. It is also revealed in sculpture, in the fact that ex- 
tensively small works which are intensively big, when photographed actually 
appear to be extensively big. Thus when some of the statuettes of Henry Moore 
are photographed it is quite impossible from the photographs alone to know 
whether the originals are minatures, life size, or above life size. They look mon- 
umental, and the term monumental is actually and appropriately applied as a 
qualitative term to Moore’s small figures. 

The term “great art,” though it usually includes in its meaning more than 
aesthetic size, is probably always used with some reference to aesthetic size in 
the combined sense of extension and intension. An excellent or even perfect work 
of art may be small, simple, and slight, but a great work of art needs to be big, 
complex, and imposing. 

The question of the meaning and the critical validity of “aesthetic size” can 
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be approached analogically in considering a somewhat similar theory in biological 
science. Aristotle himself, as is well-known, was wont to employ biological or 
organic categories in his philosophical thinking. Thus in the passage in the 
Poetics (referred to at the beginning of this paper) in suggesting the idea of a 
“right size” for tragedy, Aristotle uses the suppositious example of an animal 
1000 miles long, on the one hand, and of a creature too minute to be structurally 
perceived, on the other. Both are instanced as examples of objects necessarily 
devoid of beauty because of violation of the principle of right size. 

We are in general inclined to discount such transference of organic or biological 
thinking as analogical extravagance in Aristotle, but it is interesting to note that 
modern biological science, on quite empirical and scientifically measurable 
grounds, gives us suggestions for conclusions very similar to those of Aristotle. 

J. B.S. Haldane in Possible Worlds® presents a theory of “being the right size”’ 
zoologically. The parallels with aesthetic right size are interesting. Haldane ob- 
serves that in terms of existence or survival value “for every type of animal there 
is an optimum size,” and also by implication, a minimum size. This means that 
the optimum or minimum size of a given type of animal is within strict and cal- 
culable limits correlated with structure. Biologically, size and structure are not 
independent variables. If size changes, structure too must change. Thus, an 
elephant cannot be as small as a mouse nor a mouse as big as an elephant. Ab- 
solute monsters are not possible; arbitrary (i.e., structurally unrelated) increases 
and decreases in size would just not work biologically. Given, for example, a 
smooth-skinned organism, say a microscopic worm, the oxygen needs of which 
are met by simple absorption; there is a calculable limit of increase within which 
the same structure (smooth skin) can continue to supply the minimum oxygen 
requirements. Beyond that limit, structure must change. “For example, a part 
of the skin may be drawn out into tufts to make gills or pushed in to make 
lungs. .. .” 

Haldane’s conclusion is that ‘The higher animals are not larger than the lower 
because they are more complicated. They are more complicated because they are 
larger.” 

The significance of these observations from biology and comparative anatomy 
for the concept of “‘aesthetic size” is that we find in such scientific considerations 
strongly suggested confirmation of the principle that structure and size as such 
are correlative and that it is reasonable to look for some correlation of them in 
works of art. The concept which marks this correlation is that of aesthetic size, 
and in terms of it there is sense in talking of the right development of a given 
story idea, poetic feeling, or musical theme—and in failure in such development. 

However, in certain of the arts, notably literature and representational paint- 
ing, there is danger of talking critical nonsense if the parallel between aesthetic 
size and biological size is taken as a strict correlation, that is, if it be thought 
that aesthetic size is right if and only if it accurately represents biological size. 
If this is done, as certain biologists have done, certain works of art which are in 
fact highly successful can be demonstrated to be impossible or absurd. Thus 


6 The passage is included in A Treasury of Science, edited by Harlow Shapley, Samuel 
Rapport and Helen Wright, Harpers, 1943. 
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on scientific principles of levitation, Haldane shows that angels as pictured in 
traditional religious art, that is, as human bodies with wings, are impossible. 
Flying organisms, such as birds, have a strict upper limit of size in relation to 
their form or structure. Consequently, if angels were to be possible they would 
have to depart weirdly from the human in structure or shape. 


‘‘An angel whose muscles developed no more power weight for weight than those of an 
eagle or a pigeon would require a breast projecting for about four feet to house the muscles 
engaged in working its wings, while to economize in weight its legs would have to be re- 
duced to mere stilts.’””” 


The religious consciousness and aspiration to which the traditional angelic art 
gave consoling and inspiring expression would almost certainly find no satis- 
faction, either spiritual or aesthetic, in such scientifically veridical representation. 
The case is even worse with many of the imaginatively convincing and delight- 
ful beings and creatures in fairy tale, allegory, myth and satire. If we apply the 
principle of scientific right size we must, as the scientists say, reject Gargantua, 
Giant Pope, and Giant Pagan, and also all the giant killers from Jack down.’ 

In a recent article in the Scientific American® the job of scientific criticism was 
delightfully done on Gulliver’s Travels. It is demonstrated with charming and 
painstaking scientific precision that no one of the wondrous beings in this great 
classic of satire could really exist! In general, we are informed 


‘ ... for students of comparative biology Gulliver’s book may serve as an unpremeditated 
textbook on biological absurdities and, as a corollary, on the nicety with which all living 
organisius are tailored to the physical conditions of their existence.”’ 


The following excerpt is a sample of the supporting analysis: 


“If the Brobdingnagians were too big to exist, the mouse-sized Lilliputians were too small 
to be human... if we allow to a Lilliputian nerve cells as large as those of a mouse... 
his tiny cranium could accomodate something like 35 million cortical cells—a large num- 
ber indeed, but only a fraction of what even a chimpanzee has at its disposal. On such a 
small allotment of intellectual equipment the Lilliputians could never have devised their 
delightful court routine...” 


Obviously, this is not literary criticism or aesthetic analysis, nor, we may as- 
sume, was it so intended. But it does serve excellently to support and sharpen the 
idea of aesthetic size. Aesthetic size it is clear is not scientific size, and factual 
lapses may be aesthetic triumphs. Violation of scientific or real size is for many 
purposes aesthetically just right—poetically, plastically, emotionally, and satiri- 
cally right. The scientifically false can be aesthetically most true. This fact is 
often though vaguely expressed in the basically meaningful and useful phrase 
“imaginative truth.” The idea of imaginative truth may be related to that of 
aesthetic size in terms of what may be called “imaginative size.” It is clear that 
this further idea greatly complicates the basic one, which I observed at the be- 
ginning is itself not simple. The explorations into it which have here been made 
may, however, be sufficient to conclude that it is not uninteresting. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

® Florence Moog, ‘‘Gulliver was a Bad Biologist,’? Scientific American, Nov. 1948, pp. 
52-55. 





CONTENT, SUBJECT AND MATERIAL OF A WORK OF LITERATURE 
KAREL SVOBODA 


Literary historians and critics speak about the content, subject (subject- 
matter), theme, plot (fable) and material (matter) of literary works without 
strictly distinguishing these notions; theoreticians of literature distinguish and 
define them but their ideas vary greatly. The first attempt to define these no- 
tions can be found in Plato’s Republic;! he contrasted speech (logos, i.e. the 
content of a literary work) and language (in the wide sense of word, levis, i.e. 
manner of presentation, e.g. a simple narration, a narration with direct speech 
and the imitation of it on the stage) or, in other words, he distinguished what 
is told and how it is told. Plato’s ideas were developed by Aristotle. In his 
Poetics? he pointed out six components (morion, meros) of a tragedy: 
plot (mythos), character, thought, diction (in the narrow sense of the word, 
lexis), spectacle and music. Apart from these components on which the charac- 
ter of a tragedy depends, he further distinguished the parts into which a tragedy 
is divided: prologue, scenes, etc.* He advised a tragic author to trace first in a 
general way the action of a tragedy and then to develop it. As an example he 
took a condensation of the content of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris without 
stating the names: “A young girl is sacrificed and disappears from the sight of 
those who sacrificed her; she is transported to another country where the law 
demands the sacrifice of strangers to the goddess” etc.‘ In his Rhetoric, Aristotle 
treated the content of a speech, its diction (lexis) and its arrangement (taxis); 
Anaximenes and perhaps other teachers of rhetoric did so shortly before Aris- 
totle. Material (hyle, materia) and content (hypothesis, argumentum) of literary 
works were spoken of by different Greek and Roman authors, but they were 
not defined. Beside Aristotle’s Poetics, it was also his contrasting of matter and 
form which influenced the later theory of literature, e.g. the idea that the sculp- 
tor transforms stone into a statue. Important also, in an analogous way, was 
Plotinus’ idea of the inner form (to endon eidos); for instance an architect builds 
a house according to the form which is in his mind.® 

Among Indian writers Dhanajijaya distinguished plot, heroes and feelings in 
drama.* In medieval Europe content and poetical diction were opposed; stress 
was laid on content.’ So it lasted until as late as the eighteenth century. German 
classical writers reflected on the content of a literary work more deeply. Thus 
Herder considered that language is not only the instrument but also the content 
and form of literature.* Goethe usually distinguished (1) the material (Stoff) 

1 TIT, 392 C ff. 

2 Ch. 6. 

3 Ch. 12. 

4 Ch. 17. 

5, 6, 3. 

6 Dagaripa, ed. G.C.O. Haas, 1910. 

7Cp. H. H. Glunz, Die Literarasthetik des europdischen Mittelalters, 1937. 

8 Ueber die neuere deutsche Litteratur, 1767/8 S.W.I., 147, II, 8. 
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from which an artist creates his work, (2) the spiritual content (Gehalt) which 
the artist finds in his material and develops, or which he draws from his own 
self, and (3) the form, both the internal form, organizing the whole work— 
through Shaftesbury, Goethe follows Plotinus here—and external form, i.e. the 
manner of presentation, technique.® Sometimes, e.g. in the Hinleitung in die 
Propylien (1798), he simply spoke of the object and its elaboration. With 
Schiller he also reflected on the motifs in the epic and in drama; he distinguished 
motifs which carry the action forward, motifs which take it further from the 
goal, etc., but he did not define motif in general.!° 

Idealistic philosophers, especially Hegel, opposed the content (Inhalt) of a 
work of art (identifying the content with the idea) and its sensuous presenta- 
tion or form (Form, Gehalt). At the same time they demanded the perfect cor- 
relation of idea and form." Hegel was joined by the Russian critics Belinsky, 
Dobrolyubov and Pisarev, but they considered the content as more important. 
According to Belinsky, the critic has to seek the idea of a work in the content 
and he has to show how faithfully it is expressed by the poet." According to 
Pisarev, only the content is important and form must not hinder thought.” 
Also T. G. Masaryk, the realist, distinguished in poetry content and form, but 
he did not underrate the latter, for he considered that the poetical work differs 
from the scientific work by its beautiful form and intuitive power.“ 

To the idealistic aestheticians Herbart objected that beauty depends only on 
the form, i.e. relations.!* Wilhelm Scherer, the positivist, distinguished in the 
poetical work matter and form, both internal and external. He divided the mat- 
ter into motifs, i.e. its basic and self-complete elements, for example a wife 
wrongly accused, (Genevieve) and a man who murders his mother, (Orestes). 
Usually one leading motif is connected with secondary motifs; Scherer wished 
to call that leading motif matter (in the narrower sense), theme or subject 
(Vorwurf). According to Scherer, the internal form is the conception of the mat- 
ter, e.g. a naturalistic, idealistic or humorous conception, and the external form 
is the manner of representation, the literary genre, the composition of the work, 
the diction and the verse.'® 

The idealist Croce did not acknowledge the aesthetic opposition of matter 
and form or that of content and form; like Herbart he granted aesthetic value 
only to form or expression.” At the same time A. C. Bradley, indeed, acknowl- 
edged content and form in the poem, but he affirmed that they cannot be sepa- 
rated, and he put the subject outside the poem. He also mentioned that the 
meaning of the poem cannot be expressed otherwise than by its words.'* Michel 


® Cp. K. Holl. Sokrates, 5, 1917, 145 ff. 

10 Ueber epische und dramatische Dichtung, 1797. 

uW. X 1, 91 ff, etc. 

12 A Hero of our Times (in Russian), 1840-ed. 1902, IT, 26. 

13 The Realists (in Russian), 1864, ch. 28. 

14 On the Study of Poetical Works (in Czech), 1884. 

15 See O. Hostinsky, Herbart’s Asthetick, 1891. 

16 Poetik, 1888, 205 ff. 

17 Estetica, 1901, ch. 2. 

18 Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, 1901-Ozford Lectures on Poetry, 1909, 9, 12 f., 19. 
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Dragomirescou, too, asserted that the foundation (fond) and the form cannot 
be separated in the poem and that they form a harmony; for the foundation he 
took the poet’s inspiration, thoughts, feelings and images.'® According to the 
poet L. Abercrombie, the material, coming from outside, is moulded by in- 
spiration, i.e. the organizing motif.2° It was Henri Brémond who went furthest; 
he considered subject and content (sommaire) of a poem, the meaning of phrases, 
the order of thoughts, descriptions and feelings aroused as secondary, “impure” 
elements, whereas only expression had poetical and ineffable value.” 

The new German theories are for the most part also idealistic. Emil Ermatin- 
ger discerns in a poem (1) material, ie. the sum of sensuous elements, (2) the 
internal form, i.e. the spirituality organizing the work and founded in the poet’s 
ideology (Weltanschauung), and (3) the external form or style, i.e. language, 
images, verse, composition, etc. The material is divided into motifs and the 
basic motif is identical with the plot condensed in a single phrase.” In an analo- 
gous way Otto Walzel distinguishes (1) the material whence the poet derives 
his work, the spiritual content (Gehalt, ep. Goethe) and (3) the form (Gestalt, 
Form) affecting our senses.” Paul Merker discerns (1) the leading idea, (2) its 
material embodiment and (3) its formation. Motif is considered to be “the 
most general thematic frame,” for example the motif of the wife who was ex- 
pelled and then again accepted (Geneviéve, Griselda).** Hermann Hefele dis- 
tinguishes (1) the matter, i.e. the poet’s experience (Erlebnis, cp. Dilthey), (2) 
the content, i.e. the matter, as formed, and (3) the form.”* Vossler’s disciple 
Theophil Spoerri revives the opposition of content and form, but he acknowl- 
edges three kinds of content: the subject of the poem, its mood (Stimmung) 
and the total vision; he compares them, according to Klages, with body, soul 
and mind. By form he means the presentation of the objects, the sound and the 
language.” 

The view of Zygmunt Lempicki, the Pole, is founded on German research. 
Apart from the form he distinguishes (1) the content, i.e. the sum of what the 
author represents, (2) the object underlying the work and (3) the theme, i.e. 
the transformed object. In the content then he finds (a) the warp, i.e. the repre- 
sentations by which the author introduces us to the object, e.g. the wandering 
of the emigrants in Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, (b) the woof, i.e. the con- 
crete elements of the content, e.g. the prayers of the children and their effect 
in Mickiewicz’s poem Faither’s Return, and (c) the motif, i.e. the abstract ele- 
ment of the content, e.g. the young girl unfaithful to her mission in Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans, in Kleist’s Penthesilea and in Grillparzer’s Sappho.” Husserl’s 
disciple Roman Ingarden considers the poetical work as an organic structure 


19 La Science de la Littérature, 1928, I, 46; II, 37 ff. 

20 The Theory of Poetry, 1924, 37 ff., 53. 

21 La Poésie pure, 1926, 22 ff. 

22 Das dichterische Kunstwerk, 1921, 51, 206, 306. 

23 Gehalt und Gestalt, 1923, 179; Das Wortkunstwerk, 1926 101 
24 Reallezicon d. dt. Lit.-Gesch. II, 1928/9, 305 f. 

25 Das Wesen der Dichtung, 1923, 74 f., 109 f., 154 f 

26 Pradludium zur Poesie, 1929, 109, 115. 

27 Pamietnik literacki 22/3, 1925/6, 16 ff. 
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consisting of four layers: (1) the layer of sound, e.g. rhythm, (2) the layer of 
meaning (words, phrases and larger units), (3) the layer of represented objects, 
e.g. things, persons, actions, and (4) the layer of simplified views (schematisierte 
Ansichten) (visual, acoustic, etc.) which allows us to comprehend objects in- 
tuitively. Through represented objects the poetical work reveals to us meta- 
physical qualities such as the sublime, the tragic, the happy, the holy; in no 
other way can rational truth be expressed in poetry. Apart from this stratifica- 
tion Ingarden discerns also, like Aristotle, a fixed relation between the parts of 
a literary work.” 

In Russia A. N. Veselovsky developed Scherer’s conception of the motif; he 
regards it as the most simple but bipartite element of narration, for instance a 
wicked old woman hates a beautiful girl (a) and sets her a dangerous task (b). 
By combining different motifs the subject is formed.?* That theory of Veselovsky 
was the point of departure for other Russian treatises. Thus A. L. Bem affirmed 
that we may speak of subject and motif only if we compare different works; in 
any single work there are neither subject, nor motifs, but only the content. 
The subject is, Bem thinks, the result of abstraction from the concrete content 
of a work, and the motif is the extreme stage of this abstraction.*° 
Viktor Shklovsky pointed out that the subject is not to be confounded with the 
description of events (plot), which is merely the material for the creation of 
the subject. Like other ‘formalists’’ Shklovsky rejected the old opposition of 
content and form and preferred to distinguish, with Plato and Aristotle, the 
language and the theme, though he was aware of the fact that they cannot be 
distinguished very sharply.** B. Tomashevsky distinguishes theme, motif, sub- 
ject and plot. The theme, or matter under discussion, is the summarized mean- 
ing of the whole work or its parts. Motif is the indivisible element of the theme, 
for example: “The evening came,”’ “Raskolnikov killed the old woman.” Indeed, 
every phrase is a motif. Subject is the combination of motifs just as they are 
given in the work; plot is the sum of events which are related.* The new Soviet 
critics naturally, like Belinsky,— consider only the content of a work. 


Let us try now ourselves to define the discussable concepts. With Plato and 
Herder we can consider the literary work as a language-utterance, as a speech. 
Like every speech the literary work has two aspects or components, that of 
sound and that of meaning. The former is manifested especially in poetry, the 
latter is given by the meaning of single words and of phrases composed of them. 
For instance in the poem To Daffodils by Herrick it is given by the following 
words: “fair,” “daffodils,” ‘“‘we weep”. . . ‘‘ne’er,” “‘to be fond,” ‘“‘again.”’ These 
meanings taken together form the content of the work, and that content cannot 
be expressed in any other way than by the given words, especially in the case 
of verse (cp. Bradley). It is possible, however, to condense the content by dis- 
regarding what is less important, that is by abstracting from it. Such a con- 


28 Das Literarische Kunstwerk, 1933. 

29 Poetics of Subject-matters (in Russian), 1897-1906. 

30 Memoirs of the Russian Academy, Lang. and Lit. (in Russian), 1918, 23, I, 225 ff. 
31 Tristram Shandy . . . , 1921-On the Theory of Prose/in Russ.) 1925, 204. 

32 The Theory of Literature (in Russian), 1925, 133 ff. 
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densed content of Iphigenia in Tauris was given by Aristotle (see above), similar 
summaries of the content of Greek dramas were composed by the Alexandrian 
grammarians and similar ones again are composed in schools of today. The 
degree of condensation can vary: the content of the Odyssey can be presented 
on a few pages and it can be given as well in a few words: ‘‘Odysseus’ return from 
Troy.” From the meaning of words and phrases, that is from the content of the 
work, the reader forms his idea of what is being said by the author, so the reader 
of Herrick’s poem imagines fair daffodils, our weeping because they fade so 
quickly, the rising sun, etc. These imagined things are called the subject of a 
literary work; the same is meant by the word theme. The subject is not to be 
found outside the semantic aspect of the work, outside the content, but is in- 
cluded in it. Nevertheless the reader isolates the subject, imagines it outside 
the language and even outside the work; he identifies himself with the characters 
of the novel, and so sometimes the spectator mistakes the drama for reality. 
For that reason the subject can be considered as the third component of the 
literary work in addition to the components of sound and meaning 
(ep. Ingarden). 

The subject can be formed by everything, by the characters and their des- 
tinies, acts, feelings and thoughts, by inanimate things, by the present, the 
past and the future, by this or another world. The subject can be complicated 
to a variable degree: in the proverb ‘Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise” it is quite simple, in the poem To Daffodils it is 
more complex and in Tolstoy’s War and Peace it comprehends the destinies of 
many people and of whole nations in the time of Napoleon. 

A complex subject can be analyzed into elements; they are called motifs, by 
analogy with musical motifs, viz. the smallest significant elements of melody 
and rhythm. It is, however, disputable how far we can go in analyzing the 
subject; in other words, what is still a significant element? Naturally the mean- 
ing of all the single words of a work cannot be considered as motifs, nor the 
meaning of all single phrases. An extended phrase, indeed, can express several 
elements of the subject and, on the other hand, the adjacent phrases can express 
a single element. Thus when looking for motifs, we must have in view the sub- 
ject, the thing represented; but even this is not without ambiguity: have we, 
in the poem of Herrick, to consider as motifs our weeping at the fading daffodils 
(a) and our quick parting from this world (b), or have we to proceed further in 
analysis and distinguish: fair daffodils (a:), their haste (a2), our tears (a3), the 
rising sun (a), ete? We could distinguish simple motifs (a:, a, as, ay), analogous 
to musical motifs, and more complex motifs (a, b, c ...), analogous to musical 
themes, nevertheless there is no strict boundary. We have surely to consider as 
significant those motifs which reappear several times in the same work analo- 
gously to the leading motif (Leztmotiv) in a musical composition; such a motif 
can be seen in the snakelike writhing of Heep’s body and his cold fishlike hands 
in David Copperfield. Also to be considered as significant are those motifs which 
recur in the same author, e.g. the misery of children in Dostoievsky, or those 
which appear in the works of various origins, e.g. the grateful animals in fairy 
tales, the love of the son to his stepmother in novels and dramas. 

The motifs in a literary work are not of the same importance, for example 
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the burying of Polynices by Sophocles’ Antigone is more important than Antigone’s 
dispute with her sister Ismene. We distil off from the less important motifs in 
summarizing the content of a work (see above). In many works all the other 
motifs are subordinated to one leading motif; just as many musical compositions 
are dominated by one theme. Such a leading motif is Hamlet’s revenge on his 
uncle. From this motif, which has, naturally, to be stated even in the most 
condensed summary, we have to distinguish the leading idea of the work. In 
Herrick’s poem it is expressed by the author himself: “We have short time to 
stay.” At other times it is to be abstracted from the subject, but it is not always 
certain, since the subject is a represented thing and not a logical structure 
(cp. Ingarden). 

Both motifs and whole subjects are formed by the poet from his observa- 
tions, memories, dreams, from the narration of others, from folk-lore, from the 
books the poet has read, from his imagination. All this is the author’s material; 
we establish it by the analysis of the work, by comparison of the works of the 
same and other authors, by examination of the author’s life. This material is 
not a component of the work; it existed before the work and enters into it, after 
having been completely transformed (cp. Croce and Bradley). It is transformed 
by the poet’s imagination, feelings, reason, artistic intention and, also, his whole 
character. The poet’s imagination transforms and combines elements of dif- 
ferent origin and creates new ones. The poet’s feeling penetrates the whole 
subject and determines its character, idyllic, satiric, tragic, etc. (ep. Scherer). 
The poet’s reason, which is intuitive and emotional rather than strictly logical, 
gives the subject its meaning and answers questions concerning the significance 
of the world and of life; it answers these questions by means of the subject 
itself, or directly by the poet’s utterances. The answer, indeed, is not always 
entirely clear (sée above). The poet’s reason depends on the traditional wisdom 
of the whole nation (e.g. in the fairy tales) or, at least, on the attitude towards 
the world (Weltanschauung) prevailing at the time. The poet’s character and 
his artistic intention, including his material, determine the style (realistic, 
idealistic, etc.) and the literary genre (epic, story, etc.) of the work and de- 
termine its whole structure. 

The authors of minor works, e.g. of lyrical poems, create and express the 
subject at the same time. The authors of major works, e.g. of dramas and novels, 
normally invent the subject in the main features (we see this from their sketches) 
and then express it. Even for them, as for the reader, the subject is separated 
from the language as an independent component of the work. 

The same three components we have found in the literary work (sound, mean- 
ing, subject) are to be detected in non-artistic utterances, e.g. in ordinary 
conversation or in a scientific treatise; even there we can distinguish the sound, 
which is, indeed, here without aesthetic function, the meaning (content) and 
the subject, i.e. what is being spoken of. Especially in a scientific work the 
subject is completely separate from the expression. What is the case with the 
other arts? Musical notes have their sound quality and (far less clear) meaning; 
for instance the high notes can express excitement. The real subject can be 
spoken of only in program music. In painting and in sculpture—apart from 
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ornament, comparable to music—colors and forms have, in addition to the 
sensuous component, also a meaning of their own, which expresses the subject, 
the thing represented. Film pictures, actor’s movements and mimic dances, 
too, have their meaning and their subject. Only in architecture and in industrial 
art does the form not represent anything, but are objects. This is the difference 
between the imitative and productive arts, the difference known already to the 
ancient Greeks.* 


33 Sophistes 266 A. 








CRITICAL JUDGMENT AND PROFESSOR PEPPER’S “ECLECTICISM” 
SHOLOM J. KAHN 


Among the recent attempts to formulate a philosophy of criticism avoiding 
the equally fruitless extremes of the “impressionist” and “dogmatist” is Stephen 
C. Pepper’s extremely suggestive The Basis of Criticism in the Arts.' This ap- 
pears as part of a growing literature which recognizes, empirically, that stand- 
ards and criteria for criticism do exist—indeed, are being invoked and applied 
every time a judgment is made—but attempts to examine these in the rela- 
tivistic spirit of a scientific method.” 

However, the difficulty with a relativistic approach to critical judgment, in 
both aesthetics and ethics, is that the basis of all evaluation is the act of valu- 
ing, of choosing, in which the standard being applied functions as an absolute 
(we read this particular book, from among a dozen possible ones). Despite the 
fact of the variety of standards—so obvious as to supply one of the current 
clichés in the social sciences generally—criticism implies, at least, a search for 
valid criteria and, for some if not most critics, not only the possibility but the 
necessity of standards. True, the relative element, beginning as personal prefer- 
ence, is formulated in principles which have the tentative status of hypotheses 
and are subject to a kind of empirical verification. But since we live by our 
standards of value, since they are used in making important choices which cannot 
be evaded, they assume a legislative function for the individual, and eventually 
for the group. 

This natural tendency for criteria, however tentatively formulated, to func- 
tion as absolutes in the act of choice makes it all the more imperative that we 
examine critically the grounds on which they are based, and it is here that 
Professor Pepper is most helpful. As he points out in the ‘‘Introduction,” The 
Basis of Criticism in the Arts is an application in the field of aesthetics of a 
philosophical viewpoint developed earlier in a volume entitled World Hypotheses: 
A Study in Evidence. There, a thoroughly empirical method was applied to 
the problems of metaphysics, beginning with a capable attack on the dogma- 
tists in philosophy who support their positions only by appeals to infallible 
authority and so-called intuitive certainties; and The Basis of Criticism in the 
Arts similarly begins by developing ‘A Theory of Empirical Criticism” in 
opposition to dogmatic methods in criticism.‘ 


1 Harvard, 1945. See also his Aesthetic Quality: A Contezxtualist Theory of Beauty, New 
York, 1938. 

2 See, for example, Bernard C. Heyl, New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism: A 
Study in Semantics and Evaluation, Yale, 1943; and ‘‘Relativism Again,’? The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. V, No. 1 (September 1946), pp. 54-61. An earlier statement 
of the problem of relativism is found in the “‘sociological aesthetic’? of Charles Lalo, who 
writes in the French tradition of Taine and Guyau (Katherine Gilbert, ‘‘Beauty and Rela- 
tivity: The Theory of Charles Lalo,” in Studies in Recent Aesthetic, U. of N. Carolina, 
1927; see also Charles Lalo, ‘‘The Aesthetic Analysis of a Work of Art: an Essay on the 
Structure and Superstructure of Poetry,’’ The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. 
VII, No. 4 (June 1949), pp. 275-293. 

3 U. of California, 1942. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 17-35. 
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Like Messrs. Heyl and Lalo, Professor Pepper seeks to steer a middle course 
between the extremes of dogmatism and impressionism, which his work is ob- 
viously designed to replace, not by polemic, but by capable practice. Since his 
position is fairly close to the kind of “relative absolutism” I have suggested, it 
should be useful to point out some of the points at which I agree and disagree 
with his method. 

First, I should agree in treating value propositions, like all other propositions, 
as hypotheses requiring proof from evidence; one of Professor Pepper’s most 
valuable contributions is the application of this idea to metaphysical problems 
in World Hypotheses. Already in that earlier volume, an aesthetic preoccupation 
is evident, since he builds his “relatively adequate world hypotheses” (formism, 
mechanism, contextualism, organicism) on basic “root metaphors,” which are 
not logical postulates but rather presuppositions generated by analogy. On the 
basis of these “root metaphors” (the idea is poetic at its source), elaborate world 
pictures are developed, designed to account, each in its own fashion, for all the 
facts of experience. Each world hypothesis, while ‘‘relatively adequate,” has its 
own special strength or weakness, inasmuch as it is more or less analytical or 
synthetic, precise in detail or broad in scope. The relative worth of these points 
of view is to be determined by the weight of all the available evidence,® an em- 
phasis which is all to the good, though more may need to be said concerning the 
kind of evidence relevant to value judgments. 

I should agree with Professor Pepper also in his contention that The Basis 
of Criticism in the Arts must ultimately lie in a complete philosophy, a Weltans- 
chauung, a metaphysics, if you will. He demonstrates this point very ably in 
the later volume by developing the criteria which depend on each of the world 
hypotheses in turn and then applying these criteria, with real perception and 
good taste, to a couple of sonnets by Shakespeare and G. M. Hopkins. It is 
clear enough that certain criteria follow very naturally upon the acceptance of 
certain “world hypotheses” and “root metaphors” (perhaps not precisely as 
Professor Pepper has developed them—but he does not insist on the final “‘right- 
ness” of his formulations). And it is clear also that every criterion or standard, 
consciously or unconsciously, is built around and depends upon a broader can- 
vas of ideas. In brief, whether the critics like it or not and whether they realize 
it or not, the grounds of aesthetic judgment lie somewhere in the philosophies 
of the critics. 

However, beyond these two major and important theses, which are at the 
heart of Professor Pepper’s work, there are points of difference which give us 
pause. His version of “relativism,’’ while broad in scope and happily tolerant 
of diverse points of view, seems somehow to evade the issue, producing, as it 
does, a hybrid collection of systems which may partake of some of the vices 
both of the dogmatisms and of the impressionism it seeks to avoia. Of course, 
his statements are admirably tentative, but the final result may seem to be 
one of a multiplication of dogmatisms, rather than of their defeat. Though he 
has provided, not without considerable historical insight and erudition, con- 
venient pigeonholes for previous critical systems, the effect is one of a patch- 
work quilt, not of an organic work of art; and which of the four pigeonholes a 


* Ibid., pp. 5-8. 
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contemporary critic may want to fit into is presumably still a matter of his 
individual predilections. Thus, Professor Pepper’s ‘‘objectivity” is largely that 
of a historian of philosophy; his ‘‘subjectivity” is a matter of multiplied, but 
still unresolved, alternatives. 

Aware of the dangers of eclecticism which are found in his system, he never- 
theless calls in World Hypotheses for “rational clarity in theory and reasonable 
eclecticism in practice.”* In the “Introduction” to Aesthetic Quality he argues 
against the type of eclecticism exemplified by the writings of I. A. Richards; 
but, in The Basis of Criticism in the Arts he recommends “a reasonable and 
postrational eclecticism, a synthesis of these four rational judgments in what- 
ever way our practical good sense indicates will make the most of all of them.’” 
Thus, in the last chapter of the last-mentioned book, he tries to show ‘‘How 
the Four Types of Criteria Operate Together.” After judging the two sonnets 
already mentioned (Shakespeare’s “When to the sessions of sweet, silent 
thought”’ and Hopkins’ sonnet beginning ‘I wake and feel the fell of dark, not 
day’’) piecemeal, from each of the four points of view, he points out: ‘Every 
judgment of Shakespeare’s sonnet is superlative. Only on the contextualist 
view is Hopkins’ poem superlative’’*—thus presumably proving the superiority 
of Shakespeare’s sonnet. He then, somewhat casually, provides a couple of 
composite definitions, observing: “Eclectic definitions should have more appeal, 
for they encompass the factual material more completely. As between one of 
these eclectic definitions and only one of the pure consistent ones, I should 
choose the eclectic. But that choice is not forced upon us. We do not have to 
be muddled to possess the fullest wisdom. By the method we have followed 
(taking each point of view in turn and accepting the completely worked out 
judgments as a group) we can have both rational clarity in criticism and the 
reasonableness of wisdom.’’? 

However much Professor Pepper may apologize for his ‘mechanical way” of 
applying his views, presumably because of the necessities of philosophic ex- 
position, and call for a “fair and balanced judgment” by a critic “with the 
breadth of view to include all these criteria,”!° there are weaknesses in his 
entire approach which must militate against its widespread acceptance. Such 
criticism has the strength of its origins, which lie in an acute analysis of major 
trends in the history of philosophy and criticism; but the historian of criticism 
is not necessarily the best critic. I find it difficult to imagine such a method 
actually being used in the present and for the future, despite its usefulness as 
a means of retrospective, historical hindsight. That ‘the critic looks as far as 
behind” is often unfortunately true, but this line was meant as blame, not 
praise. 

One trouble with Professor Pepper’s ‘‘clarity’’ and “reasonableness” is that 
it may be gained at the expense of conviction, wholeheartedness, and integrity, 

6 Op. cit., p. 330. 

7 Op. cit., p. 10. 

8 Ibid., p. 138. 


* Ibid., p. 141, 
10 Ibid. 
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and as such it probably won’t work. Let us grant for the moment that a survey 
of the histories of philosophy and criticism will reveal as dominant the four 
major hypotheses which have been delineated as “relatively adequate.”" Yet 
these hypotheses were originally propounded by men who were not primarily 
historians but philosophers, using whatever historical knowledge they had 
(Aristotle provides as good an example as any) as a means to the end of develop- 
ing their own individual and passionately, if intellectually, held convictions 
concerning the nature of the universe and man’s place in it. Professor Pepper’s 
views smack too much of the classroom to be of much use in the world of prac- 
tical criticism. 

The point of the matter is (this applies to moral as well as aesthetic judg- 
ments) that “‘scientific” scepticism and suspension of belief, until all the evi- 
dence will presumably be in, is difficult in most judgments of value. This is true 
because, to repeat a point already made, in addition to discussing and testing 
values, we literally live them—which is what makes them of such great im- 
portance to us. Every choice we do or do not make (whether it be of a book to 
read, a play to see, a song to sing, a beggar to help or ignore, a war to fight or 
not to fight, a way of life to pursue) involves an immediate judgment, and, in 
all these cases, failure to choose is as much a judgment as active choice. At the 
base of all critical theory is the persistent, relatively primitive act of choice, 
involving the whole, integral man.” 

The importance of immediate response, of wholeness and integrity, is espe- 
cially evident in aesthetic matters. The critic must be, first of all, a reader of 
books, a lover of paintings, a listener to music. He does not, and cannot, ask 
himself whether he is reading a particular poem as a formist, mechanist, con- 
textualist, organicist, or any other kind of “‘ist’’; he must respond, if at all, as 
an individual, as a feeling, thinking man. Nor does he, or can he, attempt to 
be all things to all men, a kind of chameleon who puts on or takes off a set of 
metaphysical principles at will; as Professor Gilbert put it so well, referring to 
Lalo: “Practically, all relations = no relations.””* Thus, what Professor Pepper 
is asking seems psychologically unsound and alien to the normal processes of 
both aesthetic experience and the practice of critics. 

A second point on which we feel constrained to differ is the tendency to treat 
the four world hypotheses as if they were eternal forms of thought which were 
bound to persist through all time. The fact that each of these systems has had a 
relatively independent history and has proven to be “relatively adequate” in 
the past does not necessarily imply that they must persist in their independence 
and their adequacy in the future. As men, as philosophers, and as critics, we are 
bound to continue the age-old search for life’s wisdom; and we are bound also 


11 Though some of their limitations and divisions seem arbitrary: Why only the root 
metaphors of similarity, machine, event, and organism? And why these metaphors in rela- 
tive isolation from one another? I should think that of ‘‘organism”’ could be interpreted so 
as to include the others. 

12 See James Gutmann, “‘Integrity as a Standard of Valuation,’”’ Journal of Philosophy, 
XLII, No. 8, 13 Apr. 45, pp. 210-216. 

13 Op. cit., p. 148. 
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to make our judgments in the light of the clearest thinking and best knowledge 
available to us at the present moment. There is every reason to believe that a 
sound philosophy for our day, and for the future, will include those elements of 
past philosophies for which the evidence is sound; but it need not be either the 
same as one of the earlier systems or a mechanical combination of them all. 
There must undoubtedly be an element of uniqueness about any new synthesis 
we achieve today; we should neither ignore nor enshrine the mistakes or tri- 
umphs of the past. 

Have we not, in this criticism of Professor Pepper’s “‘post-rational eclecticism,” 
denied the element of relativity which was accepted at the outset? Not at all. 
Nor do we mean to belittle his excellent analyses and historical orientation, 
which will undoubtedly prove to be of great value to many students of criticism. 
But our relativity is scientific, rather than historical; it differs in no essential 
from that of the practicing scientist or intelligent layman who, working with a 
sound hypothesis—not an entire set of equally good and “relatively adequate” 
hypotheses—tackles a problem with an open mind, ready to modify or refine 
or alter his hypothesis in the light of new evidence. In contrast to a rather 
blithe acceptance of diversities which are perhaps incompatible, accompanied 
by the pious and good-natured wish that these may somehow prove to be toler- 
ant of one another, we feel the need to drive towards some kind of intellectual 
unity, though we are not so complacent as to think that a perfect unity will 
ever be fully achieved. Like the scientist trying to formulate the best theory 
possible in his field, we should not be satisfied with anything short of the best 
philosophy, or world hypothesis—and of the best criteria for criticism we can 
achieve on its basis. 

Thus, our “relativity” is not that of Professor Pepper; neither is our “abso- 
lute,’”’ our standard, like his. We do not attempt to force our aesthetic experi- 
ences into historic, academic pigeonholes, but rather to approach each with the 
maximum receptivity, emotional integrity, and intellectual conviction of which 
we are at that moment capable. Knowing full well that our criteria are not 
perfect, since upon examination we always find them to be hypothetical formu- 
lations relative to the current state of our knowledge, we nonetheless feel no 
hesitation in applying them with the fullest rigor. Though our scale is never 
completely accurate, it is good enough for all practical purposes: it gives honest 
weight. We don’t need a whole set of ingeniously contrived scales for each 
weighing; and we are morally and aesthetically repelled by the prospect of 
reacting to value situations four times (or any other number of times) according 
to as many separate viewpoints. As a result of this conviction, our aesthetic 
experiences and judgments may seem at first and superficially to be less ‘“‘clear’’ 
and less ‘“‘reasonable” than do Professor Pepper’s neatly formulated ones, but 
they will probably be more genuine and, in the long run, ‘truer’ and more 
valuable. At least, our aesthetic judgments, thus conceived, though they may 
not be “‘pure” things, will be our own. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR KAHN’S PAPER 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


On the most fundamental issues of method underlying a theory of aesthetic 
criticism, Professor Kahn and I seem to be in close agreement. We agree that 
(1) the method should be empirical. The criteria of critical judgment and the 
judgments themselves should be grounded on evidence. Dogmatic devices such 
as self-evidence and indubitable immediacy will not be acceptable, since they 
implicitly deny the empirical method by isolating certain items to which cor- 
roboration and verification shall not apply. We agree that (2) a critical judgment 
is a cognitive judgment true or false or probable based on the application of 
empirically formulated aesthetic criteria to objects supposed to have aesthetic 
value. We agree even further (3) that ‘‘The Basis of Criticism in the Aris must 
ultimately lie in a complete philosophy.” With so large a background of agree- 
ment on the empirical justification of criticism, and a willingness on both our 
parts to follow the evidence wherever it leads, we should be able, if not to agree 
entirely in our conclusions, at least to indicate to one another the sort of evidence 
which might be produced to lead to further agreement. 

The two main difficulties Professor Kahn finds with my handling of the prob- 
lem are (1) that it stands in the way of personal integrity of conviction in evalu- 
ative judgment; and (2) it has a “tendency to treat the four world hypotheses 
as if they were eternal forms of thought which were bound to persist through all 
time.” 

Let me reply to the second objection first, and say that I have never in- 
tended to give such an impression. I agree wholeheartedly with Professor Kahn’s 
statement that ‘‘we are bound to continue the age-old search for life’s wisdom.” 
I consider World Hypotheses simply as a report to date of the status of such 
hypotheses. Contextualism is, in fact, a recent addition. We may well look 
forward to a more adequate set of categories than any of the four sets I find most 
adequate today. I even ventured to suggest in World Hypotheses the direction 
in which to search for the categories of this still more adequate world theory, 
which might make mechanism and the other three views look as inadequate as 
mysticism and animism look to us today. But, of course, I would not think 
that any eclectic combination of the categories of these four world theories 
would constitute a new philosophy, or be any improvement on a clear under- 
standing of the four considered abreast. It would simply be unnecessarily con- 
fusing. A genuinely new set of categories, however, more adequate than any we 
now possess, is a desideratum that we can rather confidently look forward to 
as long as the synthetic imagination of philosophical minds is stimulated, and 
new data become available for synthetic treatment. So, Professor Kahn’s second 
objection is simply a misunderstanding. He and I agree entirely, so far as his 
observations on that point go. 

But his first objection, that my method leads to a lack of integrity and con- 
viction in a critic, is one I should not admit. The main objection fans out into 
a number of minor ones. Let me approach the problem he raises by stating 
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positively my conception of the integrity and conviction of an empirical critic 
who accepts the situation approximately as it is described in The Basis of Criti- 
cism in the Arts. 

In what would consist the integrity of an empirical critic? What traits of 
character would he have to possess above all others? Clearly, if he believes 
that a critical judgment should: be a true one, or as nearly true as we can get 
it, then above everything else he should have an undeviating respect for the 
truth. As an empirical critic, he will seek the truth in the only place where he 
will expect to find it: in the evidence. He will conscientiously follow the evidence 
wherever it leads. He will get all the experience he can in the field of his criti- 
cism, so that he may be reasonably assured that he perceives the qualities of 
the work he criticizes. And he will require that the criteria by means of which 
he makes his critical judgments will have the strongest evidence he can discover 
behind them, and he will honestly accept the distribution of this evidence as it 
attaches to the criteria according to the best of his unbiased judgment. 

Now if it turns out that the evidence available supports equally four different 
hypotheses about the nature of basic critical criteria, as a man of integrity what 
does he do in offering his soundest judgment about a work of art before him? 
Does he arbitrarily choose one criterion and reject the other three? That would 
be dishonest. Does he arbitrarily mix up the traits of the various hypotheses 
into a conglomerate criterion? That would also be dishonest, for it would distort 
the relative bearing of the evidence. Does he refuse to give any judgment? That 
would be most dishonest for it would give the impression that there was no 
evidence bearing on the matter. As an honest critic, he would, I should think, 
do just what the evidence justified him in doing, neither more nor less. He 
would make the judgment by each of the four hypotheses, and present the 
four judgments as the best evidence available regarding the value of the work 
under consideration. Indeed, these judgments often coincide as to the value of 
the work. Moreover, he would be convinced that this joint judgment was the 
best empirical judgment available. He would believe the judgment with the 
full intensity of his belief in the results of empirical procedure. He would regard 
judgments obtained in any other way as ‘“‘unconsidered” or “biased” or what- 
ever term would prove appropriate for the sort of omission of available evidence 
indicated. 

Of such a critic, it does not appear to me that it can truthfully be said that 
his “clarity” and “reasonableness” are “gained at the expense of conviction, 
wholeheartedness, and integrity.” 

Professor Kahn further suggests that the method of the critic above is un- 
scientific, and psychologically unsound. 

The pertinent sentence for the first of these criticisms is: “Our relativity is 
scientific, rather than historical; it differs in no essential from that of the prac- 
ticing scientist or intelligent layman who, working with a sound hypothesis— 
not an entire set of equally good ‘relatively adequate’ hypotheses—tackles a 
problem with an open mind, ready to modify or refine or alter his hypothesis 
in the light of new evidence.” 

The unscientific character of the world hypotheses seems from this sentence 
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to derive from three alleged traits: (1) that they are historical, (2) that they 
are alternative hypotheses equally adequate to the evidence, (3) that they are 
not open to modification in the light of new evidence. 

It is true that they have a reference to the history of thought in that I had the 
history of philosophy and science in mind in seeking out the world hypotheses 
of highest adequacy. The problem that in fact precipitated the inquiry, how- 
ever, happened to be the issues over the nature of fact and evidence which are 
pivotal in most contemporary philosophical problems. The facts and evidences 
relevant to the description and definition of value are among these problems. 
World hypotheses are among other things hypotheses about values. They are 
no more nor less historical than a physicist’s hypothesis about space-time, or a 
biologist’s hypothesis about evolution, which also have a long history. Besides, 
what is there unscientific about a historian’s hypothesis concerning a past 
historical event? In the broadest sense, is not any hypothesis scientific which 
purports to be true or probable and relies upon evidence to support it? 

About the claim of alternative hypotheses equally supported by the evidence 
available, what is unscientific in such a situation? What else would be scientific, 
if the evidence available actually does fall that way? In the history of science, 
there are many instances when alternative hypotheses about a field of evidence 
have been maintained till new evidence was found to justify the rejection of 
one or the other, or until a new hypothesis was developed that cleared up the 
difficulties. A recent instance was the simultaneous holding of an undulatory 
and a corpuscular theory of light in physics. Certain data justified each. In 
fact, many experiments are devised precisely to obtain crucial evidence to show 
which of two theories is correct. By the nature of the situation, previous to the 
experiment, both theories on the evidence at hand were about equally tenable, 
otherwise there would have been no inducement to perform the experiment. It 
is true that in such an experiment a scientist often espouses one theory and 
hopes it will be confirmed rather than another. He wants to prove his theory. 
But it would be unscientific not to admit the tenability of the rival theory in 
trying to confirm his own. On close examination, it would appear that the si- 
multaneous entertainment of alternative theories about a field of observation 
is more characteristic of scientific method in progress than firm belief in a single 
theory. The circumstance that sometimes alternative hypotheses can be quickly 
resolved by a decisive experiment, and that at other times it takes years to 
resolve them and much marshalling of data, is an accident depending on a 
variety of factors. 

As for the objection that world hypotheses are not open to refinement (or 
even abandonment) in the light of new evidence, that is based on the misunder- 
standing discussed earlier about “the tendency to treat the four world hypothe- 
ses as if they were eternal forms.” There has never been any such intention 
on my part. 

We are thus finally brought to the psychological objection, which, I suspect, 
lies at the heart of Professor Kahn’s objections to my whole procedure. He 
believes that my procedure is “‘at the expense of conviction, wholeheartedness, 
and integrity,” we recall, and he adds that “‘as such it probably won’t work.” 
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My procedure is not like that of the philosophers of the past, he says, who de- 
veloped “their own individual and passionately, if intellectually, held convic- 
tions concerning the nature of the universe and man’s place in it.” “In addition 
to discussing and testing values we literally live them....At the base of all 
critical theory is the persistent, relatively primitive act of choice, involving the 
whole, integral man.’ And so on. 

Now, of course, we live our values as well as study them. And it is just be- 
cause we live them that it is important to study them so that we may live them 
more fully. There is no intrinsic conflict between living and studying. Indeed 
the study arose because we so often lived our values badly from lack of study. 
Is not Professor Kahn’s objection here allied to that of so many artists against 
analyzing works of art for fear the beauty will be destroyed? There is a kernel 
of truth in the objection, but basically the objection is unfounded. To those 
who have not yet found the beauty, the analysis is most helpful. From the 
analysis they may rise to the intuition of the values and be able to live them— 
which, I agree with Professor Kahn, is the essential thing. 

If one can appreciate and evaluate a work of art or ethical act fully and truly 
without prior study and analysis, by all means do so and dispense with the study. 
But most people find need for inquiry and assistance in the course of living. And 
many persons think they are making sound evaluations while other persons 
wish they were not so self assured on the subject. Is it not important to have a 
means of obtaining true judgments on the matter to the best of our available 
evidence (whether by my procedure or a better one) even though the method 
may sometimes have to work rather mechanically and not very passionately? 
Of course, one of my points is that the experienced critic who has the relatively 
adequate criteria deeply imbedded in his evaluative attitudes can approach a 
work of art and by an intuitive induction evaluate it fairly with his “own in- 
dividual and passionately, if intellectually, held conviction.”” And this is the 
ideal way to do it. But if such a critic comes into the presence of some novel 
form, and is aware of the empirical sources of his criteria, he is not blocked and 
helpless, but knows where to go for the grammar of criticism. 

One final remark on the psychological side. Professor Kahn seems to imply 
that an integral man must be committed to a single doctrine through which 
his values may consistently find their place in the world. So far I think I would 
go along with him. But he appears at times to go further and to be advocating 
commitment to a single doctrine as a psychiatric necessity for an integrated 
personality whether such commitment is true or not of the world we live in. 
What else can I infer from his distaste for the simultaneous entertainment of 
alternative hypotheses, if this happens to be the cognitive situation indicated 
by the evidence at hand? 

For some persons in neurotic difficulties it may be medically advisable to 
supply them with some traditional doctrine on which they can lean and enter 
into a community of evaluations that do well enough in the society in which 
they happen to live, even though the doctrine is considerably below the level 
of cognitive adequacy available at the time. But such cases are clearly irrelevant 
to the problem we are considering as to how we can obtain judgments of evalu- 
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ation as nearly true as possible. Would not Professor Kahn agree to the fore- 
going assertion? But if so, I do not perceive the grounds for his objecting to 
the simultaneous entertainment of alternative hypotheses, if the incidence of 
the available evidence indicates such to be the cognitive situation. 

The best road to a fully integrated personality, beyond much question, is by 
way of conformity to the empirical nature of the world, because such integra- 
tion is self rectifying. Integration about a myth is ultimately self destructive. 
The securest personal integrity comes from a singleness of purpose to seek the 
empirical truth about our emotions, our society, our physical environment—in 
short, the world—and to act on it. The integrity lies in the aim and the method 
and the distribution of material evidence obtained. Whether at a certain stage 
the method sets before us one hypothesis or six to guide our conduct is a trifle 
provided the method shows us how to apply the hypotheses. How four hypothe- 
ses could be applied to obtain aesthetic evaluations was the task of The Basis 
of Criticism in the Arts. 

Professor Kahn, as well as I, perceives the importance of world hypotheses 
for consistency of guidance in human evaluations. But where he seeks for the 
unity which determines the integrity of a man’s evaluations in a single hypothe- 
sis, I find it in the singleness of aim of the empirical method which yields the 
hypotheses. The method, moreover, shows how to get determinate judgments 
in practice from rationally autonomous hypotheses. The weakness of his view 
to my mind, is an implication that it is justifiable to drive the evidence into a 


single hypothesis even though distortion of the evidence is required. 








AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AS A PRIMARY PHASE AND AS 
AN ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT 


JOHN DEWEY 


In a recent number of this Journal, Dr. Romanell finds that in my Art as 
Experience I speak of two forms or sorts of aesthetic experience.! I certainly do; 
Dr. Romanell has decided, however, that there must be some inconsistency in 
my so doing. However, I cannot find that he offers any evidence that my recogni- 
tion of two forms renders them so incompatible with each other that my aesthetic 
is broken in two, unless it is that I speak both of “esthetic” experience and of 
“the esthetic phase of experience.”’ Since the backbone and indeed the life-blood 
of my aesthetic theory (such as it is) is that every normally complete experience, 
every one that runs its own full course, is aesthetic in its consummatory phase; 
and since my theory holds also that the arts and their aesthetic experience are 
intentionally cultivated developments of this primary aesthetic phase, it demands 
presentation of evidence to accuse the main, the indispensable, intention of the 
theory with internal inconsistency. Since, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no evidence whatever is offered save use, on purpose of two different expressions 
to mark the distinction between the primary form and the intentionally developed 
one of aesthetic experience, and since there is not the remotest reference to the 
part played in my aesthetic theory by the fact of development of the artistic 
out of the primary phase, I do not find anything to lay hold of with respect to 
making a reply. 

To give evidence that this matter of development of the artistic way or form 
out of a primary aesthetic phase is the “heart, soul, and mind” (intention) of 
the entire book would be to write a synopsis of the whole book. Since the book is 
there for anyone to read, such a course seems to be as unnecessary as it is im- 
possible to carry out in a periodical article. Hence I content myself here with 
calling attention, with respect to the primary phase of the aesthetic, to the first 
two chapters. Their titles, ““The Live Creature’ and ‘(Having an Experience”’ 
(with emphasis upon “an”’), would seem fairly conclusive, without the need of 
much reference to the content of the chapters; hence, I merely mention here that 
most of the rest of the book is devoted to discussion of the arts as outgrowths of 
primary aesthetic aspects. I add, also, that considerable space is given to showing 
that “works of art” which are not developed out of a phase of primary experi- 
ences are artificial rather than artistic: a fact which of itself seems to prove not 
incompatibility in my view but the irrelevance of Dr. Romanell’s criticism to that 
view. 

There is, however, one statement in his article which, while not calling for a 
reply, affords me an opportunity, for which I am grateful, to say something con- 
cerning the general philosophy of experience of which the treatment of the 
aesthetic is one variety. The sentence in question is that of which Dr. Romanell 
asserts that development, each on its own account of what I have said in the case 


1 Vol. VII (1949), No. 21, pp. 125-28. 
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of aesthetic experience would “‘eventuate in two incompatible philosophies of 
experience.” Since there is considerable evidence that others beside Dr. Romanell 
have failed to grasp fully or accurately this general theory, I welcome an op- 
portunity to say something on that theme. 

It amounts to the following: the case of aesthetic experience with its cultivated 
development of the artistic variety out of what is natural and spontaneous in 
primary experience provides what, in all probability, is the simplest and most 
direct way in which to lay hold of what is fundamental in all the forms of ex- 
perience that are traditionally (but fallaciously) regarded as so many different, 
separate, isolated, independent divisions of subject matter. The traditional and 
still current habit of separating from each other subject matters that are respec- 
tively political, economic, moral, religious, educational, cognitive (under the 
name of epistemological) and cosmological, thereby treating them as being self- 
constituted, inherently different, is an illustration of what I reject in the case of 
the aesthetic. 

Anthropologists have shown how communities that are relatively “primitive” 
do all they can possibly manage to do so as to clothe the useful activities that are 
necessary to maintain group life with the garb of the immediately, the aestheti- 
cally enjoyable—ever at the expense of not adequately cultivating the ‘‘useful’”’ 
but prosaic on its own account. Such facts provide, I repeat, the easiest way in 
which to lay hold of and understand what has taken place in the case of all the 
subject matters which non-experiential and anti-experiential philosophies have 
erected into so many isolated, independent, tightly self-enclosed compartments, 
dignified, however, with such names as domains, realms, spheres, of Being. It is 
difficult to find anything mysterious in the arts of the dance, song, drama, story- 
telling, which prolong and perpetuate the immediately satisfying phase of pri- 
mary experiences. Painting, sculpturing, architectural constructions, accomplish 
the same type of development, only in more indirect and complex, and hence 
more disguised ways. 

The bearing of these facts upon a philosophy that is resolved to do what it can 
to be faithful in its theoretical views to the facts concerning the origin and de- 
velopment of different forms of experienced subject matters is not too complicated 
to be grasped in its own terms. What stands in the way, what is obstructive, ar- 
resting, and distorting, proceeds from philosophies in which functional develop- 
ments out of the satisfying phase of primary experiences are hardened, frozen, 
reified into so many inherent aboriginal divisive kinds of Being and of Knowledge. 

I do not, accordingly, see how I can better terminate this brief paper than by 
quoting from a writing composed and published independently of and some years 
prior to Art as Experience. The passage not only sets forth the correct version of 
my view of two modes of the aesthetic, the primary and the artistic, but also 
states the principle of development that holds so universally in my theory of a’ 
variety of phases of experience such as morals, politics, religion, science, philoso- 
phy itself, as well as the fine arts, so as to dispose in advance of criticisms that 
convert the distinction of the primary and the artfully developed aspects of 
subject matter into two incompatible matters. 
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The passage reads: 


There are substantially but two alternatives. Either art is a continuation, by 
means of intelligent selection and arrangement, of natural tendencies of natural 
events, or art is a peculiar addition to nature, springing from something dwell- 
ing within the breast of man, whatever name be given to the latter. In the former 
case, delightfully enhanced perception is of the same nature as enjoyment of any 
object that is consummatory. It is the outcome of a skilled and intelligent art of 
dealing with natural things for the sake of intensifying, purifying, prolonging, 
and deepening the satisfactions they (the things of everyday primary experiences) 
spontaneously afford.? 


It hardly seems necessary to say that, whatever be the merits or demerits of such 
a theory, there is a radical difference between continuity of development and 
original and inherent incompatibility; particularly when the nature of the dif- 
ference applies fundamentally to each and every variety of subjects treated from 
the standpoint of a general and comprehensive philosophy of experience. 


2 Experience and Nature, p. 389. 





LETTERS 


To THE EpiTor: 

Kathi Meyer-Baer’s interesting note on musical iconography in Raphael’s Parnassus, 
published in the December, 1949, issue of the Journal, seems to me to state some fascinating 
problems which would still deserve more ample investigation. I shall content myself now 
with suggesting a few of the avenues along which such further investigation might, I be- 
lieve, prove profitable. 

Raphael’s Parnassus, together with Mantegna’s Parnassus and Francesco Cossa’s 
Triumph of Apollo, both of which Kathi Meyer-Baer also discusses, belongs to a broad cate- 
gory of Renaissance works of art, both on the basis of its mythological subject-matter and 
on that of the humanistic allegorization of this subject-matter. The iconography of this 
kind of art would, however, have to include a number of other paintings which Kathi 
Meyer-Baer seems to have neglected. I would thus suggest, above all, a study of the much- 
damaged series of Mantegna Triumphs, inspired by Petrarch’s poems, which are in the 
Royal Collections at Hampton Court in England; also, a study of the Georg Pencz series of 
engravings to illustrate the same poems of Petrarch, as well as of the two “‘school of Man- 
tegna”’ Triumphs which are in the National Gallery in Washington, and of a number of other 
paintings, wood-cuts or engravings inspired by Petrarch. 

For a better understanding of mythological iconography in the Italian Renaissance, in 
general, Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum is surely as informative a source as Petrarch’s 
Triumphs, more informative, besides, than the works of Politian or of Pico della Mirandola, 
both of whom Kathi Meyer-Baer quotes. 

Finally, the Kenyon Review published some years ago (I do not have a copy of it at hand) 
an article by Professor Erwin Panofski on the humanistic ‘‘pre-renaissances’’ which oc- 
curred at various times and in various places during the Middle Ages. These enchanted 
isles of neo-classicism in the stormy seas of gothic art seem indeed to have been the moments 
when some of Kathi Meyer-Baer’s ‘numerous and extremely interesting changes’’ occurred 
in ‘‘the use of modern versus ancient instruments’’ in musical iconography: a Carolingian 
Renaissance, a twelfth century Renaissance which also produced the curiously Roman 
portraiture of some sculptures of the porch of Reims cathedral, finally the sixteenth century 
Renaissance which was fully humanistic. One might almost dare predict that truly or 
hypothetically ancient musical instruments of the same general nature can be found in 
some of the art produced under the patronage of Frederic II Hohenstaufen of Sicily. 

Epovarp H. Ropitt 


To THE EpIiTor: 

I am very glad that my short article on musical iconography has aroused some interest. 
I am thankful to Mr. Roditi for his words of acknowledgement and his kind suggestions. 

This article is one small section of a far greater study. Only a small part of the material 
could be included; thus, not only the “trionfi,’’ but also many other facts had to be omitted. 

The aim of the whole study is to follow the story of the figures which have represented 
music. A second part of the study is to define the notions for which music, in turn, has been 
used as a symbol. A third part would show how our ideas or impressions on hearing music 
have been influenced by these traditions. The story would reveal actions and contra-actions 
of music and pictures and ideas. 

As the subject has been investigated from this angle, that is, from the musicological 
point of view, very sporadically only, the material is both very rich and very scattered. 
The approach is new and so far unexplored; and the material is scattered, because the 
subject borders many related fields, such as religion, the other arts, in short the whole pat- 
tern of culture; this fact makes the research complicated and, at the same time, gratify- 
ing. 

Much research has been done, but many details have to be verified and elaborated. The 
outlines of the history are clear, and some day I hope to be able to publish the whole study 
on ‘‘Music and Symbol.”’ 

Katat Mreyer-BaER 
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FarBer, Marvin, ed. Philosophic Thought in France and the United States. Buffalo 1950, 

University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, pp. x + 775, $5.50. 

This book contains thirty-eight heterogeneous essays written by French and American 
philosophers, and only two of these deal directly and predominantly with aesthetics: 
“Recent Esthetic Thought in France” by Raymond Bayer and ‘‘Present Tendencies in 
American Esthetics’? by Thomas Munro. Yet, Jean Wahl, René Le Senne, Gaston Berger, 
André Lalande, and others make comments of varying interest and significance about 
aesthetics and its relations to other domains of human activities. 

Mr. Bayer and Mr. Munro agree that contemporary aesthetics should be, and often 
is, anti-metaphysical. Mr. Munro feels that traditional American and European aesthetics 
have usually been developed in isolation from the arts themselves. This dichotomy made 
aesthetics ‘‘another highly specialized little subject, off in a corner by itself, devoted to 
endless debate over small technicalities’’. In this connection, Mr. Munro dismisses Bosan- 
quet’s History of Aesthetic as being ‘‘dull and stodgy”’ and plodding through ‘“‘the endless 
course of pedantic speculation about the nature of Beauty”. But Bosanquet as a historian 
was not free to invent his subject matter, and he does recognize the limitations of meta- 
physical method in aesthetics (Cf. his comments on the controversy between Lessing and 
Winckelmann and his introduction to the Middle Ages). Bosanquet’s History, with its 
undeniable shortcomings, remains a substantial contribution to the history of speculations 
on art. To say this, however, in no way detracts from the correctness of Mr. Munro’s ob- 
servation that much of the fruitful work being accomplished today is centered in the inter- 
mediate stages between extreme specialization in one of the arts, and abstract, all-embrac- 
ing system-building. 

In a similar vein, Mr. Bayer laments the excursions of Joseph Segond into metaphysics 
and regrets Etienne Souriau’s obsession with ontology. This spirit of naturalistic humanism 
is also reflected in the essay of Gaston Berger: ‘‘It is perhaps in the esthetic field that we 
can best see that the belief in the human origin of values, which refuses to recognize their 
transcendence, is a general trend of opinion more than a philosophical theory.”’ 

Mr. Munro points out that in America we are slowly eradicating the regionalism and 
isolationism that has hindered our development in the past, and that we are achieving a 
cosmopolitan point of view. We are becoming more interested in describing the variety of 
ways in which art can be produced and evaluated in different cultures. Questions as to the 
nature of beauty, if appropriate at all, are terminal rather than initial. Mr. Munro believes 
that the necessary tools and materials for scientific aesthetics have been developed since 
1900: a vast amount and variety of works of art are now available; the social sciences have 
cooperated to help us understand these works by seeing them in their cultural settings; and 
psychology has given us a general, naturalistic description of human nature. 

Whereas American aestheticians speak frequently and persuasively of empiricism and 
scientific method, often their practice belies their theory. The name of John Dewey is 
closely associated with scientific empiricism and yet, as Mr. Munro indicates, his writings 
in aesthetics are mostly abstract and general. The French aestheticians, on the other hand 
talk less of science and empiricism as applied to the arts, but their practice is often conso- 
nant with scientific procedures. For example, in the special issue on French aesthetics, 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, June, 1949, Charles Lalo contributes a concrete, 
empirical analysis of the aesthetic structure of poetic works; and Etienne Souriau presents 
a brillant explanation of the functions of Time in the diverse arts. Although Mr. Bayer 
alleges that Mr. Souriau is infatuated with metaphysics, the latter’s contributions to aes- 
thetics in the recent past (Cf. La correspondance des arts and ‘‘L’art chez les animaux”? in 
Revue D’Esthétique July-Sept., 1948) reveal a healthy naturalistic empiricism. 

Mr. Bayer shows clearly the importance of humanism in contemporary French art 
and aesthetics, and he is particularly impatient of the vestiges of German idealism. He 
argues for “‘operative realism” which posits three methodological principles: ‘‘ (1) To reject 
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any mental aesthetics; (2) Not to pose in aesthetics any problems but those which pose 
themselves; (3) Not to comment on anything but what one sees.” 

The articles which refer to aesthetics in this book, then, show a significant similarity in 
attitude between American and French aestheticians. There remains, however, an impor- 
tant difference. Mr. Munro expresses a dominant American attitude when he says that works 
of art and experiences connected with them are accessible to scientific, empirical investiga- 
tion. André Lalande does not question the existence of this temper in America, but he is not 
completely satisfied with it. He agrees that aesthetics need not appeal to supernaturalism, 
transcendentalism, or mysticism. But he insists that this does not imply that works of art 
are natural phenomena susceptible to biological and sociological examination. Aesthetic 
judgment is sui generis and does not rest on biological, economic, and political circumstance 
alone. 

Neither Mr. Munro nor Mr. Bayer would claim that the attitudes of aestheticians in 
their respective countries can be simply and homogeneously classified. They have en- 
deavored, and Mr. Munro with more conspicuous success than Mr. Bayer, to present the 
major trends in contemporary aesthetics in the United States and France. 

CaMPBELL CROCKETT 


Di San Lazzaro, G. Painting in France, 1895-1949. Tr. by Baptista Gilliat-Smith and 

Bernard Wall. London 1949, Harvill Press, pp. 132, 43 ills. 

San Lazzaro gives a running account, in ten chapters, of the modern movement in paint- 
ing which centered in Paris through the last half century. This he is supremely well qualified 
to do. The editor of XXme Siecle and Chroniques du Jour has played a part in the scene he 
describes since the nineteen-twenties. His accouni has a first hand freshness, without drop- 
ping into anecdote for its own sake. He revels in ideas, in the conflicts of concepts which 
have nourished the inquiring mind in Paris since the days of Abelard. Here is the epigram 
waiting to become a slogan, as movements and manifestos succeed each other. 

San Lazzaro begins with the year 1895, the year of Vollard’s exhibition of Cézanne: 
‘‘This date opens a new epoch. From now on the authority passed to the dealers.’’ There is, 
needless to say, the usual backward glance which reaches as far as Delacroix. There is an 
account of Impressionism. One reads with a mounting absorption through the early decades 
of the century, hoping to be enlightened about the more recent past. But the interest fades 
with the Surrealists. The last two chapters, Looking About and Working in Silence, tell us 
little of the last two decades, and yet they tell perhaps more than the author intends, con- 
firming a belief that the excitement has died down, that the fire is hottest elsewhere. San 
Lazzaro, however, is committed to the Parisian scene, which both determines the scope of 
his work and conditions his judgments 

For the ten chapters teem with high’; personal judgments, calculated to impress when 
they coincide with the reader’s, to stimulate when they do not. Taey give the writing its 
special quality of alertness, of being unpredictable. San Lazzaro holds a low opinion of the 
“crude” Degas; a higher than average opinion of Bonnard and Derain. Derain “‘will leave to 
posterity about fifty paintings worthy of the museums which inspired them.’’ The Italians 
fare very well; not only Chirico, but De Pisis, Campigli, and Severini rate high scores. 
The Germans are dismissed out of hand. ‘‘ Kandinsky was a Russian, and the only German 
thing about him was his scientific puritanism which he inherited from his maternal grand- 
mother. Klee was obviously German, but he had the French refinement in his blood.” 

These things are so personal that they harm no one. On the other hand, there are scores 
of obiter dicta which reward. He considers the Fauve movement the last of the nineteenth 
century. Matisse ‘‘brought a whole period in the history of art to a happy conclusion— 
he did not attempt, like Picasso, to open a new epoch.” Or: ‘“‘While Cézanne turned the 
younger generation in a fresh direction, Renoir was content to be a great master, and only 
asked to be admired.’’ 

Having given himself so much latitude, San Lazzaro makes it difficult for the reviewer 
with the disarming disclaimer. The book is presented not as a history, but as ‘‘a friendly 
chat inspired by the love of art’’, for those who have been put off by the ‘‘closed language 
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of the critics.’’ It is, however, a very didactic chat, demanding a good deal of nimbleness 
from the reader—and from the translator. 

The translation appears excellent. Ideas retain their subtlety, and the epigrams sur- 
vive. If there is a continental accent which betrays the book’s origin, it is not in the language 
but in the quality of thought. . 

Freperick 8S. WicHt 


FEIBLEMAN, JAMES K. Aesthetics, A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. New York 

1949, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, pp. xi + 463. $5.00. 

The dominant theme of Mr. Feibleman’s writing on aesthetics is that art is fundamen- 
tally rational and can be comprehended adequately only within a system whose ontological 
and epistemological, etc. details are explicitly worked out as well as their critical and 
technical applications. This approach seems to be sound and always timely. Nevertheless 
the present reviewer found certain parts of the book to be obscure, notably the second es- 
say. This second chapter undertakes to develop an ontological basis for art. The distinc- 
tions which are made between actuality and possibility and the several levels of philosoph- 
ical analysis are developed descriptively rather than argumentatively. One may regret 
this mode of presentation since terms familiar in the tradition of philosophy (e.g. essence, 
actuality, logic) are used evidently with meanings just sufficiently different from their 
ordinary usage to render their further definition and explanation welcome. But no doubt 
this method of presentation was adopted for the sake of brevity. And this essay does have 
the merit of placing before the reader the general plan of attack which is followed in many 
succeeding essays. 

One of Mr. Feibleman’s favorite procedures for developing a topic is first to define it, 
e.g. “‘Art is that division of culture which aims at the deliberate apprehension of beauty,’’ 
or ‘‘Beauty is the qualitative aspect of the perfect relation of parts to whole within an 
organization.’”’? He then develops such a definition from several points of view, say the 
ontological, the epistemological, the psychological, etc., the purpose being to elicit in an 
orderly manner the complete and rounded meaning of the definition. The first half of the 
book works out in this fashion a general theory of art, its psychology, its place in culture, 
and includes excellent essays on tragedy and comedy. The second half applies this theory 
to the arts themselves, showing that each exemplifies in specific ways and circumstances 
the same universals and values which have always haunted philosophers who participate in 
the Platonic tradition. 

The author views human nature as dipolar, divisible into subject experiencing and 
object experienced, into appreciator and object appreciated. But these two realms are 
disjoint; they are united only in a third and more inclusive totality, the logical and axio- 
logical realm. The more important reference of a work of art is to this third realm. Mani- 
festly having this reference, a work of art becomes a temporal symbol of the realm of values, 
its function being to point up the values which exist in a diffused form in ordinary life. 
The importance of the fine arts to culture, then, lies in their success in importing into a 
culture the vision of just those values which that society has ignored or forgotten. Thus 
tragedy holds up for our contemplation the order in what, to ordinary inspection, would 
appear to be mere worthless chaos. The chaos of Hamlet’s life, for example, seen through 
the drama is shot through with values all the more clearly delineated by reason of Hamlet’s 
strange inability to embody them in action. Cézanne is a seeker after values which he con- 
ceived to be no less real than his hand and brush. All artists, in short, work with the par- 
ticular material to produce symbols of universal values. Even the irrationalists in art end 
despite themselves by demonstrating the logic and reality of value. The author rings many 
variations upon his theme, making his excursions into the arts, especially into literature, 
always with originality and often with eloquence. 

Philosophies appear to go in fashions. Mr. Feibleman’s point of view is not the cur- 
rently popular philosophy. Precisely for this reason it deserves close study on the part of 
aestheticians and artists in order to find there an emphasis stimulatingly—perhaps health- 
fully—different from the irrationalistic beliefs about art which are surprisingly popular to- 
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day. But further, our hard won technical and critical skill must always be based upon a 
well defended knowledge of value. Events have shown that the other way leads to chaos, 
irrationality. But when theories of value themselves tend to irrationality, then a tradition 
is endangered. Mr. Feibleman has come stoutly to the defense of an objective and rational 
theory of value in art. The time should profit from his insights. 


Epwarp G. BALLARD 


Bazin, GERMAIN. Fra Angelico. Tr. by Marc Loge. Paris 1949, Hyperion Press (distributed 
in U.S. by Macmillan), pp. 51, pl. 53-180, 16 in color, $7.50. 

The big Hyperion picture books, the closest rival in purpose and format of the Phaidon 
Books, have not shared their good press. They were given a thorough drubbing as shoddy 
goods in the Magazine of Art a few years ago, enthusiastically seconded in letters to the 
editor, and the New York Times notice of this volume by Mr. Stuart Preston indicates that 
little change is to be expected. Their continued book shop success gloomily shows that art 
books, unlike plays but like movies, are immune to reviewers. Perhaps they are like Christ- 
mas ties and other “‘gift shop’? products, which no one wants for himself, but which have 
immediate appeal when something showy must be bought for another person. 

Nevertheless, signs of broad reform are evident here. The larger number of plates and 
the relatively complex text demonstrate willingness to provide the buyer’s money’s worth. 
The reproductions are made from the fine photographs, many Anderson and Brogi, with the 
sources (and the dimensions of the pictures) carefully noted. Some new details of paintings 
in the Louvre, M. Bazin’s institution, repay study. And he has attacked bravely at least 
three of the four problems which muddle the understanding of this artist: his status as a 
conservative and as a monk in a period of stylistic and social realignment (how conserva- 
tive actually was he and was conservatism really out of place?); the iconography; the chro- 
nology; and the matter of attributions and pupil participation. On the last he is challenging 
and interesting, setting up a number of plausible pupils and pruning the canon of authentic 
works vigorously. At other points, his distinctions become merely judgments of quality, 
and while he produces some coherence, he correspondingly omits reproductions of many 
works one would expect to find, so that even before the inevitable disputes begin this is a 
mixed blessing. The chronology is dealt with in the text as firmly as one can for this artist, 
but since the plates are oddly arranged (details and predella panels widely separated from 
their principals) some clarity is lost. Iconography, and the painter’s Dominican connec- 
tions, are dealt with more helpfully than in most books, not with any originality but on 
the basis of rather neglected special studies. The general text also contains the usual broad 
history of all art up to Fra Angelico; this contains a number of ideas stimulating if question- 
able for the teacher, and indeed suggesting the first lecture of a course, but quite useless 
without the reproductions of works cited. 

Against this qualified statement of virtues, one must set a number of familiar faults. The 
handsome photographs are reproduced in theatrical darks, presumably attractive to the 
gift buyer’s hasty glance, smudgy and so blacked out as to lose all detail in darker areas. 
This is obvious from a quick comparison with the Klassiker der Kunst plates, themselves 
far from excellent. Where the text should come to grips with a genuine definition of quali- 
ties, it hedges and develops into a wild essay on the nature of Time, with references to 
Goethe and Peguy. The translation is awkward (‘‘dreams of classicism which had been 
haunting the Italion soul since two centuries” appears on the first page.) It is especially 
irritating to find Italian terms in their French form (‘‘contado and municipe’’) which will 
happen if the translator into English does not know Italian. Misprints abound, and careless- 
ness which, in the bibliography, produces the following reversal where the author’s name 
should be first and the place of publication last: ‘‘BERGAM. Beato Angelico, M. L. Gem- 
garo.”’ The reference is to a book by M. L. Gengaro published at Bergamo. 

The reader is counselled to wait until the Phaidon Fra Angelico, which John Pope- 
Hennessey is now preparing, is published, and then to make a choice. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 
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Fercusson, Francis. The Idea of a Theater. A Study of Ten Plays. The Art of Drama in 

Changing Perspective. Princeton 1949, Princeton University Press, pp. 240, $3.75. 

This volume sets about determining what the drama is and what it ought to be. The 
word ‘‘theater’’ in the title seems to be used in the inclusive French sense, but is misleading 
as an English word. The book is not about the theater, except incidentally; it is a philo- 
sophical dissertation on the nature of the drama. This dissertation has a thesis, and the 
thesis is exemplified from or applied to a few selected dramatic works including Oedipus the 
King, Bérénice, Tristan, Hamlet, Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, and works of Shaw, Piran- 
dello, Cocteau, Obey, and T.S. Eliot. The Divine Comedy, though not studied, is constantly 
referred to as a model. The thesis is not argued but proclaimed. It is that Greek tragedy, 
exemplified by Sophocles and analyzed by Aristotle, sets a pattern for dramatic action,— 
‘‘Purpose, Passion (or Suffering) and Perception,’’—by which all drama can and should be 
measured. This pattern (the author assumes) was derived from the primitive Greek ritual 
which enacted the yearly growth, tearing to pieces, and rebirth of a vegetation god. His 
authority here is the ‘‘Cambridge school of classical anthropologists’’—Cornford, Harrison, 
and Murray. That other classical scholars do not consider this theory of the origin of Greek 
tragedy proved, and that some even consider it highly speculative, and, if true, of little 
relevance to the critical evaluation of extant Greek tragedy, is a fact which Mr. Fergusson 
ignores. He further ignores the natural query of an unconvinced reader—why should this 
particular pattern be imposed on all drama from Oedipus to Siz Characters? His task is to 
impose it and to draw the inferences. He performs this task with scholarship and acumen. 
Observations on particular plays—Hamlet especially—are in themselves stimulating and 
noteworthy. His style is polished, though his meaning is often obscured, for ordinary 
readers, by a remote scholastic vocabulary. His personal approach is that of a literary 
scholar, not a man of the theater; and he draws heavily upon T. S. Eliot, though politely 
differing from the Master on occasion. Aristotle, Dante, and St. Thomas loom austerely in 
the background. 

Naturally, with this critical and cultural approach, Mr. Fergusson’s book may find little 
comprehension among workers in the theater, or even dramatic critics, but those who try 
reading it may well be impressed. Thus one reviewer (a professional actor): ‘‘. . . the most 
important book on the art of the drama that has been published in the United States.’’ 
This is a high estimate. It may be a sound one, though the present reviewer is sceptical. 

This scepticism may be engendered in part from the manner of the book. Then there is 
no index or bibliography; the critical citations are notable not merely for their Anglo- 
Catholic, Classical austerity but also for their exclusiveness; the tone is often ex cathedra. 
If a reader does not belong in that club he feels definitely an outsider. But the real difficulty 
is that the book begs the question. The question is whether one pattern of dramatic action 
is alone ‘‘right.’’ There is no doubt that the pattern is a good one. It very properly empha- 
sizes the volition of the protagonist, and it restates in a more limited form the classic pat- 
tern of plot: purpose, conflict, resolution. But when Mr. Fergusson tries, for example, to 
find this pattern in The Cherry Orchard, the effort is a priori and unconvincing. And he 
nowhere comes to grips with those who choose to question his underlying assumption. 

The drama is of course a proper field for aesthetic speculation. That more serious works 
on the subject are not published is probably due in part to the difficulties of dealing with 
this very “‘impure’’ art that fuses, or uses, so many arts together. But the difficulties are a 
challenge and the neglect should be remedied. Hence the appearance of books like this one, 
which deal with the drama seriously and on the highest plane of speculation, is to be wel- 
comed. The book is perhaps annoying but it is challenging; it ought to evoke controversy, 
for it deserves to be judged by the author’s peers, who are no less than the best critical 
minds. 


ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


Gauss, GHARLEs E. The Aesthetic Theories of French Artists, 1855 to the present. Baltimore 
1949, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. ix + 111, bibliography, $3.50. 
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Both artists and philosophers will be interested in the thesis which Mr. Gauss submits: 
that the changes in the thought of French artists about their painting has paralleled de- 
velopments of philosophical thought. 

The period with which the author is concerned begins with Courbet’s realism and de- 
velops thereafter in two directions: on the one hand through various forms of realism, 
exemplified in the work of the Impressionists, Cézanne, and the Cubists; and on the other 
hand through the several forms of expressionism, including Renoir, the Fauves, the Sym- 
bolists, and coming at last full cycle in the work of the Surrealists. This dual development 
in the painters’ theories follows the two main lines of philosophic thought in France, where 
a current of positivism has constantly been opposed by a current of intuitionism. Mr. Gauss 
is not attempting to establish a case for the direct influence of the two philosophic tradi- 
tions upon the two developments in the painters’ thought. He is concerned primarily to 
indicate the analogy between them. The point is that as painters grappled with the prob- 
lems raised by their art they inevitably came face to face with the same problems which 
the philosophers were dealing with in their more generalized contexts of aesthetics and 
epistemology. Accordingly one would expect the painters to work out much the same al- 
ternative approaches to these problems which the philosophers had discovered. Mr. Gauss 
establishes that this expectation is fulfilled. 

Most of the parallels which the author indicates are entirely credible even when there is 
no evidence of direct relationship between the philosophers and the painters. However, in 
certain cases I found myself wishing that the parallel had been drawn in somewhat greater 
detail. And in one instance—the rapprochement of the Cubists to the New Realists—the 
comparison appeared to be far fetched. But these are minor flaws in so interesting a book. 

Epwarp G. BALLARD 


BeErGLER, Epmunp. The Writer and Psychoanalysis. Garden City, N. Y., 1950, Doubleday 

& Company, Inc., pp. xvii + 265, $3.50. 

The mistaken impression of some that psychoanalysis is a modern form of the Delphic 
oracle will not be removed by this book. It is a vehement and disjointed outcry conveying 
possible truths in non-perspicuous language. Not less than a fifth of the total wordage con- 
sists of wholesale quotations, and a good portion of the remainder is a reiteration of psycho- 
analytic clichés. 

It is Bergler’s opinion that every creative writer is profoundly neurotic. This is the stock 
diagnosis. The novelty of Bergler’s contribution is that he offers a formula unknown to 
earlier analysts which he asserts to be exclusively applicable to creators in the arts. ‘‘That 
pathognomic twist,’’ he says on page 68, ‘‘consists of a negation of masochistic dependence by 
unconsciously pretending that the disappointing mother (the first object of attachment) never 
existed.’? Every work of the imagination reduces to a denial that weaning mattered, or that, 
in fact, it ever occurred, because the artist has proudly established the illusion that he is 
both nursling and eternal nurse. When the illusion collapses, the literary artist suffers from 
‘‘writer’s block,”’ and perhaps crawls to the analytic couch. 

Doubtless, many a writer is miserable, and many have had more than a little difficulty in 
dissolving the infantile ties with the mother. On these and associated points Bergler’s in- 
sight cannot be denied. But is his special formula universally true? And can it be proved 
that it does not apply to persons who are not artists, literary or otherwise? It is regrettable 
that Bergler did not devote his book to a systematic exposition of his observations on the 
thirty-six writers whom he has known so intimately as psychoanalytic patients. 

If we agree with the author that his book is not motivated by ‘‘some hidden jealousy and 
animosity toward writers” (xii), we must nevertheless conclude that one of its principal 
aims is to advertise the success of Bergler’s psychoanalytic procedure in freeing writers of 
spells of literary impotence. But since the activity of writers is considered pathological by 
Bergler, and as pandering to a similar pathology in their readers, it is hard to understand 
how he can regard his restoration of them to their nefarious trade as ‘‘a service to society.” 
(261) 





Harotp G. McCurpy 
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Foss, Martin. Symbol and Metaphor in Human Experience. Princeton, New Jersey 1949, 

Princeton University Press, pp. 205, $3.00. 

Hertz, Ricuarp. Chance and Symbol. A Study in Aesthetic and Ethical Consistency. Chicago 

1948, The University of Chicago Press, pp. 198, $3.00. 

For both Mr. Foss and for Mr. Hertz, symbols are one-sided and metaphors many-sided; 
symbols limit and metaphors expand; symbols are rational and metaphors are metaphysical. 
For both authors metaphor expresses truths which evade expression. Since these truths do 
evade expression, writing about them obliges Mr. Foss and Mr. Hertz to a mystical en- 
thusiasm for the metaphorical method. Illustration is meager. Although Mr. Foss argues 
abstractly and Mr. Henry with an excess of allusion (tao, the baroque, Existence, Cézanne, , 
Rilke, St. Francis, Platonic archetypes on the same page), the reader is left with the feeling 
that the subject of the books just cannot be talked about. Metaphor must be apprehended 
by intuition. This apprehension is a religious experience to both writers. Mr. Foss says, 
‘‘The metaphorical process carries life and history, and it carries them in transforming and, 
if necessary, destroying the symbolic order.’’ Mr. Hertz says, ‘‘we live in the grandeur 
which the things assume when they encounter our enlarged disposition.” Readers of the 
Journal will be interested in the assumptions of both books, and disappointed in their ap- 
plication to particular acts or works of art. Mr. Foss and Mr. Hertz both write about Art. 

Donatp WEEKS 


Lersow1Tz, REN&. Schoenberg and his School. Tr. Dika Newlin. New York 1949, Philosophi- 
cal Library, pp. xxvi + 305, musical ills., $4.75. 

It is interesting to note the recent revival of interest in music written in the twelve-tone 
system, a technique hotly and dogmatically defended by its admirers and resolutely op- 
posed by those who feel that it represents a new pedantry, a musical blind alley. It is a con- 
flict which is sti}l undecided though Schoenberg’s innovations date from the early years of 
our century and his first conscious and systematic use of the twelve-tone system from 1923. 


This volume is an important contribution to the literature on the subject. Though the broad 
line of development followed by the author is of general interest, the detailed analyses must 
necessarily remain the special province of the professional musician. 

CuarLes W. HuGHeEs 


Hats, Frans. The Civic Guard Portrait Groups. Witha foreword by H. P. Baard. Amsterdam- 
Brussels, Elsevier, and New York, 1950, The Macmillan Company, pp. 31, 54 pls. $6.50. 
This handsome volume contains by far the best color reproductions of works by Frans 

Hals ever published in any book. There are twenty-four of them, rendering details of Hals’ 

great militia group-portraits in a size and with a fidelity that makes them reliable inter- 

preters even of the more subtle variations in his color gamut between the years 1616 and 

1639. They alternate with black-and-white reproductions of comparable quality. The in- 

clusion of the little known ‘‘Meagre Company” of 1637 (left unfinished by Hals and com- 

pleted by Pieter Codde) is particularly praiseworthy. The catalogue of the paintings and 
the ‘‘Notes on Restoration” contain much valuable information but it is unfortunate that 

Mr. Baard’s introductory remarks should have fallen so short of their goal. It is to be hoped 

that Hals’ supreme achievements in group portraiture, the three later works of 1641 and 

1664, will be made accessible in equally successful color reproductions and at a similarly 

reasonable price. 


Wo.reana STECHOW 


Upsoun, Everarp M., Pau S. Wincsrt, and JANE Gaston Manton. History of World Art. 

New York 1949, Oxford University Press, pp. xx + 555, 654 ills., $6.00. 

For the college instructor in charge of a survey course in art history, the new text by 
three members of the Department of Archaeology and Art at Columbia University will be 
welcome. Handbooks by Gardner, Stites, and Robb and Garrison have varied values, but it 
will be advantageous to have a wider choice. The authors of History of World Art attempt to 
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cover the field in five hundred pages; only the last hundred are assigned to the Orient, 
from neolithic Persia to Japanese color prints. The results are varied, good in some cases, 
not so good in others. The classical period has a highly conservative tone and an informal 
style. The mediaeval chapters seem to this reviewer the best in the integration of art and 
culture with clarity and with relative completeness. The Far East has little chance to be 
more than a suggestive and rather elusive panorama. The American and Modern Art chap- 
ters show omissions which do not seem warranted by limitations of space. Believe it or 
not, Latrobe, Marin, and Kandinsky are not mentioned. The illustrations are gathered at 
the front of the book—the reason does not appear. Usually, the bother of looking back for 
the illustration of the object being discussed is rewarded, but some are too dark for lu- 
cidity, and a few are apparently light-struck. The discussion of Velasquez’ Maids of Honor 
and the account of the evolution of the American skyscraper are examples of unhurried 
explanations which really inform. Yet, when all is said and done, it hardly seems reason- 
able to ask the writers of a textbook to run through the history of art in leisurely fashion. 
Upjohn, Wingert, and Mahler have done a good job. 
Wixu1am Sener Rusk 


The Johns Hopkins University Lectures in Criticism. New York 1949, Bollingen Series XVI, 

Pantheon Books, pp. 207, $3.50. 

The papers read by six critics at a symposium on criticism held at the Johns Hopkins 
University in April, 1948, are here printed with an introduction by Huntington Cairns, 
moderator of the discussions. Mr. Ransom speaks of Aristotle’s literary criticism and in 
so doing presents very well Mr. Ransom’s view of criticism. Allen Tate has an article on 
Longinus, and Mr. Read has one on “‘Coleridge as a Critic.’’ The latter paper almost makes 
an ‘‘existentialist’’ of Coleridge. There is a long and brilliant denunciation by Henry Peyre 
of the criticism of contemporary literature, berating it for its lack of vitality. Benedetto 
Croce forwarded a report on the condition of criticism in Italy, and R. P. Blackmur con- 
cludes the papers with one on the ‘Burden for Critics.” 

Since the stated purpose of the symposium was to assess the task and purpose of liter- 
ary criticism in our day, the offerings of M. Peyre and Mr. Blackmur seem the most rele- 
vant. How much the symposium as a whole assessed criticism in our day is debatable. 
It is also regrettable that the extemporaneous remarks of those participating were not 
also printed. 


CHARLES Epwarp Gauss 


Wecter, Dixon. The Age of the Great Depression. New York 1948, Macmillan, pp. xiv + 362, 
$5.00. 

Beginning with the crash of the stock market in 1929 and ending with the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, Mr. Wecter presents vividly and easily the impact of the Great De- 
pression on the various phases of American life: politics, economics, literature, art, re- 
ligion, education, and the family. By a cunning combination of general statement (‘‘Hard 
times caused many families quickly to give up domestic help.’’) with specific detail (‘‘In 
1931 sales of glass jars exceeded any in the previous eleven years, while the demand for 
canned goods dwindled.’’), he manages to cover his array of topics without losing the con- 
crete realities or special flavor of the period. But of course no author who undertakes so 
much can go very deeply into any one field; the value of his work lies rather in the way 
he shows the relationship of that one to the others and to the total civilization which pro- 
duced them all. The specialist in art or literature should find the book of particular inter- 
est because so much of the creative work of the ’thirties grew directly out of the social 
turmoils Mr. Wecter describes and can best be understood when seen in its own frame of 
reference. 

EvizaABETH MARIE PoPE 
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Davenport, Witu1am H., Lowry C. WimBerzy, and Harry Suaw. Dominant Types in 
British and American Literature. New York 1949, Harpers and Brothers, pp. xiii + 612, 
$6.00. 

A text-book for introductory courses in literature, Dominant Types is, as the title sug- 
gests, an anthology in which the contents are arranged according to genre: poetry, drama, 
essay, biography, autobiography, short story, and novelette. The volume, however, could 
easily be adapted to classes of the “‘historical survey’’ type, since the selections under 
each head are listed in chronological order and include examples of every period, from the 
medieval to the modern; the section on drams, for instance, begins with The Second Shep- 
herds’ Play and ends with Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine. The editors have shown great 
discrimination in choosing material which is admirable in itself but well within the powers 
of a beginner and especially likely to appeal to him. They have also further smoothed his 
path by providing, for every major genre, a separate historical and critical introduction, 
a glossary of technical terms, a reading-list of standard books in the field, and brief dis- 
cussions of each author’s life and work. 

EvizaBETH Marie Pope 


ANDREAS, OsBorn. Henry James and the Expanding Horizon. Seattle 1948, University of 

Washington Press, pp. xv + 179, $3.50. 

The basic themes in the writing of Henry James are here delineated and evaluated, 
giving in précis form the plots of all his novels and stories with the exception of those pub- 
lished only in periodicals. The success of the ten chapters making up the major portion of 
this book is due to the care and appropriateness with which Mr. Andreas has chosen what 
are to him the principal themes running through James’s fiction. Through his strictness of 
schematization, this critic occasionally places a story or novel in a category to which it 
belongs only by virtue of one facet within it; and, as one would expect, many of James’s 
stories exemplify more than one theme. Despite this shortcoming, Mr. Andreas’ survey 
of James’s moral probings through plot treatment corroborates with distinction the ex- 
ceptional quality of his subject’s literary art. 

RicHarp KuHNS 


Spitzer, Leo. Linguistics and Literary History. Essays in Stylistics. Princeton 1948, Prince- 
ton University Press, pp. VI + 236, $3.75. 

Professor Spitzer reveals in this book his very own stylistic method which challenges 
those of Karl Vossler, Charles Bally, Marcel Cressot, Theophil Spoerri, the Alonsos and 
others working in the field. As an original linguist Spitzer was accustomed to find an ety- 
mology by a good intuition and, approaching then, with the guessed root, semantically 
the cognates and the whole wordfamily around the etymologized word, to get the proof 
that his intuition was a good one. The same, says Spitzer, is the stylistic method in litera- 
ture. Intuitively he finds a style feature in a work of literary art which seems striking, 
important and decisive as constantly recurring. The next step is the question of what this 
recurrent style feature does mean. If its psychological or metaphysical radix is established 
correctly, this root must have other offshots in structure, characterization, description, 
metaphorism, which with the first discovered feature make a harmonious entity. Nothing 
seems simpler than that, especially since Spitzer analyzes with this method Cervantes and 
Racine with ingenious virtuosity and convincing arguments as two nationally different 
representatives of the Baroque style. Spitzer does not say, however, that this certainly 
most objective possible method in stylistics has to be based on an existential tension be- 
tween object and investigator. Historical relativism alone with an attempt at empathy 
at all costs into a Diderot or a Claudel as used in essays IV and V, does not work as well 
as Spitzer’s vital sympathy with Cervantes and Racine. 

Futhermore from this highest type of philology there is still a long way to “Literary 
History,’’ and nothing seems to me more remote today than a true history of style or a 
literary history on a stylistic basis. Therefore the title of the first essay and of the whole 
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book tends toward an overstatement; but nonetheless these five essays represent the most 
inspiring publication in the Romance field during the last ten years. 


Hetmvut HatzFretp 


Bowra, C. M. The Creative Experiment. London 1949, Macmillan & Company, pp. vii + 

255, $4.75. 

This book, which is described ‘‘as a kind of sequel to The Heritage of Symbolism pub- 
lished in 1943,’’ deals with various aspects of European poetry since 1910. What to Bowra 
seem the most significant works or phases of the following poets are discussed: Constantine 
Cavafy, Apollinaire, Viadimir Mayakovsky, Boris Pasternak, T. 8. Eliot, Garcia Lorca, 
and Rafael Alberti. The work is an important addition to historical and critical studies 
of modern poetry. 


DovusLepay, NEAL Frank. Studies in Poetry. New York 1949, Harper and Brothers, pp. 

xxiii + 380, $2.25. 

Studies in Poetry, intended for use in introductory courses in literature and composi- 
tion, consists of a collection of poems, grouped to illustrate a wide variety of aspects of 
poetry and methods of approach, together with brief discussions and statements of leading 
questions for the student. 


Givens, SEon. ed. James Joyce : Two Decades of Criticism. New York 1949, Vanguard Press, 
pp. xiii + 481, $5.00. 

Many of the essays in this collection have not hitherto been published in this country; 
among the contributors are Frank Budgen, James T. Farrell, T. S. Eliot, Philip Toynbee, 
William Troy, and Edmund Wilson; the book includes accounts of Joyce as a personality, 
estimates of his literary significance and detailed analyses of his writings. 


Lato, Cuar.es. Esthétique du rire. Paris 1949, Flammarion, pp. 259. 

The aesthetics of laughter has always puzzled philosophers, though a human trait so 
universally discovered might perhaps be considered so normal as not to present any problem 
whatsoever. Professor Lalo, writing at a time when there appears to be little to laugh at, 
finds the secret of our sense of humor in ‘‘devaluation.”’ As a writer with a delicate sense 
of aesthetic values who has never gone in for heavy dogmatism, he modestly announces 
his theory as merely a working hypothesis, but it is an hypothesis which fits in neatly with 
his general doctrine of polyphonie which asserts, as his readers know, the complex inter- 
weaving of values in all works of art. There are thus as many forms of laughter as there 
are forms of value, for each of the latter may be devaluated in a work of art. To do justice 
to this book packed with shrewd observations would necessitate its reproduction. We 
should prefer that our readers read it for themselves. 

G.B. 


Petmont, Raovuu. Paul Valéry et les Beaux-Arts. Cambridge 1949, Harvard University 

Press, pp. 196. 

To read Valéry requires a delicacy of perception and freedom from dogma which few of 
us possess. Raoul Pelmont succeeds admirably in capturing what can only be called the 
“‘spirit’’ of his subject, in seizing the essential patterns of Valéry’s thought, and in trans- 
mitting to his readers in lucid French what he has to say. It seems curious that any reader 
of the late French poet should need a book explaining what his views on the fine arts were 
or their influence on him. But should there be any such, this little volume will meet their 
needs better than many others than could be named, for it is so full of illustrative quota- 
tions that it becomes almost a compact anthology of its subject’s opinions, well classified 
and annotated. 

G. B. 
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Bier, Justus. Tilmann Riemenschneider, ein Gedenkbuch. Sixth edition. Vienna 1948, 
Anton Schroll. 

This welcome new edition of a book which was first published in 1931 provides easy 
access to the results of important recent research on Riemenschneider most of which has 
been carried on in this country by the author himself. The brief text, though admirable as 
a first introduction into the life and art of an outstanding representative of a beautiful 
phase of late medieval German sculpture, naturally leaves untouched many important 
aspects and problems which are meticulously dealt with in the author’s large opus on 
Riemenschneider, the third (final) volume of which is to be brought out soon by the same 
publisher. 


Wo.treane STECHOW 


Hartt, Freperick. Florentine Art under Fire. Princeton, New Jersey 1949. Princeton 

University Press, pp. 148, $5.00. 

This scholarly and at the same time highly readable account of the damage sustained 
by the art treasures of Tuscany during World War II, together with a graphic description 
of the heroic measures taken by the Allied Forces working in collaboration with the Italian 
authorities to repair and preserve the cultural heritage of that region, is a distinguished 
contribution to the literature on this subject. Of particular value is the author’s detailed 
listing of the condition of individual monuments. 

Tuomas Carr Howe, Jr. 


ArtuHos, Joun. The Language of Natural Description in Eighteenth Century Poetry. Ann 
Arbor 1949, University of Michigan Series in Language and Literature XXIV, pp. xiv 
+ 463, $6.00. 

Professor Arthos writes on page 1, ‘‘The primary assumption of the study is that eight- 
eenth century poets used their stock diction in good faith, fully convinced of its value. 
Their chief fault, I think, was in their failure to subordinate this conventional language 
to the purpose of the individual poem,—which is perhaps to say that too often they mis- 
conceived the purpose of poetry.’’ 

With theoretical problems of the purpose of poetry Mr. Arthos has actually little to 
do. Over 300 of his 463 pages are given to lists of stock terms and their contexts in both 
prose and poetry from classical times to the eighteenth century. And the 100 pages which 
explicate the usages are not critical, but descriptively historical. 

Nevertheless, the book can be a pleasure and a wonder to the critical reader because 
of its perceptive and thoroughly examined first assumption. Mr. Arthos establishes the 
tradition of philosophy and faith behind stock epithets like watery and periphrases like 
the feathered kind, and by reanimating a vast store of meanings reanimates also the poetic 
mode of the century. I wish there were more books on language like this one. 

JOSEPHINE MILES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


ABRAHAM, GERALD, ed. Grieg: A Symposium. Norman, Okla. ’50, U. Okla. P. pp. 144, 40 pp. 
musical examples. $3.00. 

Baarp, H. P. Franz Hals: The Civic Guard Portrait Groups. Elsevier, Amsterdam Brussels 
1950, distr. U. S. Macmillan, 31 pp. text, 54 pls. $6.50. 

Baker, JospepH H., ed., The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature. Princeton U.P. ’50, ix, 
236 pp. $3.75. 

Banks, THEODORE Howarp, Milton’s Imagery. Columbia U.P. ’50, xiv, 260 pp. $3.50. 
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Barzun, Jaques. Berlioz and the Romantic Century (2 vols.). Little, Brown & Co., ’50, ills, 
pp. vol. I, 573; vol. IT, 511. $12.50. 

Bercer, Kuavs. French Master Drawings of the Nineteenth Century. Harper ’50, pp. 90 (pp. 
30 text) 56 pls., $2.50. 

Brrren, Faser. Color Psychology and Color Therapy. New York, 1950, McGraw Hill, pp. 
ix + 284, $4.50. 

Busu, Dovetas. Science and English Poetry: A Historical Sketch, 1590-1950. N. Y., ’50, 
Oxford U.P. pp. viii, 166, $3.50. 

CarPENTER, Pav 8. Music an Art and a Business. Univ. Okla. Pr., ’50, pp. ix, 250, $3.75. 

CLaAvuDEL, Pau. The Eye Listens. tr. E. Pell, Philos. Libr. ’50, pp. ix, 293, 10 pls. $5. 

Exuis, M. B. De Saint-Denys Garneau: Art et Realisme. Montreal 1949, Les Editions Chante- 
cler, pp. 197. 

Fercusson, Francis. The Idea of a Theater. Princeton 1949, pp. xi, 240, $3.75. 

Give, AnpRE£. Autumn Leaves. tr. E. Pell, Philos. Libr. ’50, pp, 296, $3.75. 

Gomsricn, E. H. The Story of Art. N. Y., 1950 Phaidon Publishers (Oxford distr.) pp. vi, 
462, 370 ills., $5.50. 

Herta, Sruon. A la Lumiere d’un Grand Message. Vent Debout 1948, pp. 165. 

Hopexin, Extot, compiled by. A Pictorial Gospel: A Life of Christ in the works of the old 
Masters and the Words of the Gospel. Macmillan 1950, pp. 212, 119 ills., $3.50. 

Huxtey, Atpous. Themes and Variations. Harper, 1950, pp. 272, $3.50. 

Juste, ApBf& CHar Es. Sous le Signe du Potte Sublime. Gap 1947, Ed. Ophrys. 

Kaun, Grore. Deutsche Malerei des Funfzehnten und Sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Verlag Gerd 
Hatje Calw und Stuttgart, MCMIL 

Lepovux, Louts V., (catalogued by) Japanese Prints Sharaku to Toyokuni in the Collection of 
Louis V. Ledouz. 16 pls. in full color; 45 pls. in halftone, pages not numbered. Princeton 
Univ. Pr., 1950, $25. 

LEvINE, Harry, ed. Perspectives of Criticism. Harbard, 1950, xiv, 248, $4.00. contribs.: 
Walter J. Bate, Wm. C. Greene, John V. Kelleher, Perry Miller, Renato Poggioli, Alfred 
Schwarz, Jean Seznec, Geoffrey Tillotson. 

Mauriac, Francois. Proust’s Way. tr. E. Pell, Philos. Libr., 1950, pp. 105. $3.00. 

Netti, Pau. The Other Casanova: A Contribution to Eighteenth Century Music and Manners. 
Philos. Libr. 1950, pp. xii, 293, 16 ills., $3.75. 

Raymonp, MarceE.. From Baudelaire to Surrealism. Wittenborn, 1950. xvi, 428, (first Engl. 
trl. by G. M., vol 10, Documents of Mod. Art. R. Motherwell, ed.) paper, $3.75; cloth 
$5.00. 

REWALD, Joun. Gauguin. Hyperion Press, N. Y., Paris, London, 1949. Macmillan, N. Y. 
pp. 167, 128 pls., text ills., $6.00. 

Rooney, Wi1iu1aM Josepu. The Problem of ‘‘ Poetry and Belief ’ in Contemporary Criticism. 
Catholic University of America Press, 1949, Washington, D. C. pp. vii, 165, $1.75. 

ScHNEIDER, Danie F. The Psychoanalyst and the Artist. Farrar, Straus, 1950. pp. xiv, 306, 
11 ills., $4.00. 

SpoTTiswooDE, Raymonp. A Grammar of the Film: An Analysis of Film Technique. U. Calif. 
Press, 1950. pp. 328. $3.75. 

SumMERSON, Joun. Heavenly Mansions and Other Essays on Architecture. N. Y., Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950, pp. ix, 253, 49 pls., ills., $5.00. 

Tuorpe, James, ed. Milton Criticism: Selections from Four Centuries. Rinehart & Co., 1950. 
viii, pp. 376, $3.00. 

Tovey, Donap Francis. The Main Stream of Music. Oxford U. P., 1949. (publ. date, N. Y., 
3/27/50) pp. ix, 404, $4.00. 

UNESCO, pub. Museum, vol. II, no. 3, 1949 (pp. 142-196) a quarterly publ. by UNESCO, 
distr. agent: Columbia U.P. $1.50. 

Varpac, A. Nicnouas. Stage to Screen: Theatrical Method from Garrick to Griffith. Harvard 
U.P. 1949, xxvi, pp. 283, 85 ills., $6.00. 
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The Pacific Coast Division held its annual meeting at Occidental College on May 6 and 
7, 1950. The program follows. 


May 6, Chairman, Hunter Mreap 


The Mediator Dei of Pius XII as a Landmark in Aesthetic Thought, Henry L. Cuarke, 
Department of Music, University of California at Los Angeles 

The Poetic Symbol and Ambiguities, WiLL1Am B. Hottuer, Department of Philosophy, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Masculinity and Femininity in Musical Preferences, Pau, R. Farnswortu, Department 
of Psychology, Stanford University 


Afternoon Session. Chairman, J. Donatp Youne 


Topic: The Semantics of Aesthetics 

Concepts and Contexts in Aesthetics, Cartes E. Burses, Department of Philosophy, 
California Institute of Technology 

Empiricist Terminology in Aesthetics, ABRAHAM KapLan, Department of Philosophy, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

The Meaning of Aesthetic Communication on Korzybski’s ‘‘ Unspeakable Level,’’ Ricu- 
ARD HERTz, Claremont 


May 7, Chairman, J. Donatp YounG 


Topic: What Obligation has the Artist to Society? 
Kurt Barr, Santa Barbara College 

Setma JEANNE CoHEN, American School of the Dance 
ConsTANCE PrEREIns, Occidental College 

Hunter Meap, California Institute of Technology 


Announcement has been received of a number of new periodicals, both in this country 
and abroad. 

The initial issue of Gallery, edited by WatTER Apams at 129 East 74th Street, New York 
21, appeared in May. The magazine will have eight issues a year, and will cover major U. S. 
art shows. 

Transformation, a thrice yearly review dealing with the arts, communication, and en- 
vironment, is edited by Harry Hottzman, at 38 East 57th Street, New York 22. 

Eidos, a bi-monthly published in London, is a journal of painting, sculpture, and design. 
It is published at 4 Holborn Place, London. 

In October, the first number of The Philosophical Quarterly will be published by the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, under the editorship of T. M. Knox. For the time being, 
the magazine will appear in February, June, and October, with a change to quarterly publi- 
cation planned for the near future. 


CREIGHTON GILBERT served as guest editor of the spring issue of Perspective, which pre- 
sented a survey of current Italian writing. The magazine contained works by Laudomia 
Bonanni, Italo Calvino, Cesare Pavese, Natalia Ginsburg, Ungaretti, Montale, Sinisgalli, 
and Turoldo. Perspective has its editorial offices at 216 Menges Hall, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Ninth International Week of Art in Belgium, directed by Professor Paut Montrort, 
of the Royal Atheneum of Brussels, was held in August. The International Federation of 
Weeks of Art and Les Voyages scolaires organized the week, which was under the auspices of 
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the Board of Education. Tours of various Belgian cities, their monuments and museums, 
were planned. 


This issue of the Journal was edited by Dr. GrorcE Boas. 


Dr. THomas Monro returned in June from France, where he was Exchange Professor 
of Aesthetics at the Sorbonne in Paris and lecturer at the Universities of Algiers, Aix-en- 
Provence, and Strasbourg. He has resumed his duties as Editor of this Journal, Curator of 
Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art, and Professor of Art at Western Reserve 
University. 
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Compiled by Hetnricu LiirzELer* 
LITERATURE 


Baumer, Aenne. Zersplitterung des Daseins im Spiegel der erzihlenden Literatur. D. Litera- 
tur d. Gegenwart, II, 32-36. 

Benn, Gottfried. Roman des Phinotyp. Merkur, III, 116-125. 

Berendsohn, Walter A. Martin Andersen Nexis Weg in die Weltliteratur. Berlin, Dietz, 148. 

Borodajkewycz, Taras. Neuere Biographien. Ein Literaturbrief. Wort u. Wahrheit, IV, 
446-50. 

Braun, Hanns. Die Wendung zum Religiésen im modernen Roman. Hochland, 41, 174-180. 

Brentano, Bernard von. August Wilhelm Schlegel. Geschichte eines romantantischen Geistes. 
Stuttgart, Cotta, 293. 

Brock, Erich. Die ideengeschichtliche Bedeutung von Thomas Manns Doktor Faustus. 
Trivium VII, 114-143. 

Buck, August. Dante als Dichter des christlichen Mittelalters. Hamburg, Nélke, 119. 

Carriére, Ludwig. Wandlungen im Begriffe des Heldischen. Psyche, III, 120-129. 

Dymschitz, Alexander. Die Wiedergeburt der demokratischen Literatur in Deutschland. 
Sowjetlit., I, 142-151. 

Flasche, Hans. Similitudo templi. (Zur Geschichte einer Metapher). Dt. Véiertel- 
jahrsschrift, 23, 81-125. 

Georgiades, Thrasybulus. Der griechische Rhythmus, Musik, Reigen, Vers u. Sprache. 
Hamburg, von Schréder, 163. 

Gerstberger, Karl. Metrik. Musica, III, 94-97. 

Fox, Ralph. Der Tod des Helden. Aufbau, V, 130-137. 

Gide, André. Meine Meinung iiber amerikanische Literatur. Glanz, VI, 46-47. 

Hagelstange, Rudolf. Literatur und Freiheit. Monat, I, 69-73. 

Hermanowski, Georg. Das Gottesbild in der jiingsten flimischen Dichtung. Stimmen d. 
Zeit, 74, 40-50. 

Holthusen, Hans Egon. Die Bewusstseinslage der modernen Literatur. Merkur, III, 680-689. 

Holthusen, Hans Egon. Die Welt ohne Transzendenz. Eine Studie zu Thomas Manns ‘Dr. 
Faustus’’ und seinen Nebenschriften. Hamburg, Ellermann, 68. 

Hoog, Armand. Das Ende des katholischen Romans? Literar. Revue, 67-68. 

Howald, Ernst. Das Wesen der lateinischen Dichtung. Zurich, Rentsch, 98. 

Hoyer, Franz A. Lyrik in der Krise. D. Literatur d. Gegenwart, I, 30-31. 

Threing, Herbert. Der Volksdramatiker. Sinn wnd Form, (Sonderheft Bertolt Brecht) 5-10. 

Jahn, Janheinz, Die Kunstdichtung im muselmanischen Spanien. Thema, I, 22-23. 

Jaime, Edward. Stefan George und die Weltliteratur. Ulm, Aegis Verl., 11. 

Janssen, Curt. Rahmenwirkung in der Dichtung. Welt wnd Wort, 56-57. 

Kempen, Alfons. Die Literatur zwischen gestern und morgen. Schriften zur literarischen 
Situation. D. Literatur d. Gegenwart, II, 20-41. 

Kittel, Erich. Vom literarischen Masstab. Welt und Wort, 102-104. 

Kleiner, Gerhard. Die Inspiration des Dichters. Berlin, Gebr. Mann, 61. 

Kluckhohn, Paul. Dichterberuf und birgerliche Exzistenz. Stuttgart, Tibingen, R. Wunder- 
lich, 72. 

Knoche, Ulrich. Die rémische Satire. Berlin, Wissenschaftliche Editionen, 110. 

Kraus, Fritz. Ehrenrettung der Romantik, Dt. Beitrdge, III, 363-368. 

Krauss, Werner. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Literatur und Sprachwissenschaft. Frankfurt a.M., 
Klostermann, 469. 





* This bibliography forms part of our Selective Current Bibliography 1949 (JAAC, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, pp.). The material from which this bibliography was selected was assembled 
by Professor Heinrich Liitzeler; unfortunately it reached us too late for inclusion in the 
June issue. All items listed were published in 1949. H.H. 
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Kriiger, Herm. Anders, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon. Biograph. u. bibliograph. Handb. mit 
Motiviibersichten u. Quellennachweisen. (Mikro-Ausg.) Diisseldorf, Mikrobuch und 
Film Ges., 483. 

Langgisser, Elisabeth. Méglichkeiten christlicher Dichtung—heute. Hochland, 41, 244-252. 

Lerber, Helene von. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Der Mensch in der Spannung. Basel, E. 
Reinhardt, 384. 

Lukacs, Georg. Der russicshe Realismus in der Weltliteratur. Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 292. 

Liitzeler, Heinrich, Zwischen Dichtung und Philosophie. D. Literatur d. Gegenwart, III, 39. 

Mayer, Hans. Literatur der Ubergangszeit. Berlin, Verlag Volk u. Welt, 255. 
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